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BERGSON AND FREE WILL 


ENRI Bergson’s treatment of the problem of free will, 
his method of approach and his ground of proof are 
strikingly original: he founds his arguments not only on con- 
sciousness, but on the indeterminacy of our psychic duration. 
This intuition of duration has appeared to Bergson as the 
reconciliation and solution of all the classic arguments for and 
against free will. The problem for him was to lift men’s minds 
out of the skepticism in which he found them. The empiricism 
of Mill and the evolutionism of Spencer had left only automa- 
tism; the idealism of Kant had ended in monism; the positivism 
of Comte and the deification of science by Taine, Renan, and 
others had bequeathed men nothing but an ultimate skepticism. 
Bergson’s solution to what he saw as philosophical chaos was the 
avowal and demonstration of a freedom which attempt to invali- 
date not only the doctrines of the determinists, but even the 
doctrines of the libertarians. That dissatisfaction with agnosti- 
cism was the cause of his work on free will. A theory contra- 
dictory to both determinists and to defenders of free will is the 
nature of his answer to the problem. It is further to be noted 
that Bergson’s treatment of the problem is essentially a psy- 
chological demonstration, from which he has excluded arguments 
based on metaphysical principles. ‘ 
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To the problem of free will two leading answers have been 
given: determinism, which denies free will to man, and liber- 
tarianism, which would concede and define freedom. Neither 
of these answers satisfying Bergson, he looked for the source of 
their error, and thought he had discovered it in a misappre- 
hension of the real character of our psychic states: 


. . all discussion between the determinists and their opponents implies 
a previous confusion of duration with extensity, of succession with 
simultaneity, of quality with quantity. 


Proceeding to give a reason for this fact, he points out that, 


We ... express ourselves by means of words, and we usually think 
in terms of space. . . . This assimilation of thought to things is useful 
in practical life and necessary in most of the sciences. But it may be 
asked whether the insurmountable difficulties ...do not arise from 
our placing side by side in space phenomena which do not occupy space, 
and whether, by merely getting rid of the clumsy symbols round which 
we are fighting, we might not bring the fight to an end. 


The trend of this new solution of the problem becomes ap- 
parent. The old answers to the question have, in Bergson’s 
mind, confused time with space. Therefore, if he can show that 
the nature of psychic life is duration, having nothing to do with 
space, the fallacies of the previous systems will appear, and 
freedom become evident, because only spatial phenomena ex- 
ternal to one another are ruled by necessity. Consequently, the 


*Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will. Tr. F. L. Pogson (New York: 
1910), pp. xix-xx. References hereafter to Bergson’s works are to the 
authorized English translations: Creative Evolution. Tr. Arthur Mitchell 
(New York: 1911). Matter and Memory. Tr. Nancy Paul and Palmer 
Scott (New York: 1911). Mind Energy. Tr. H. Wildon Carr (New York: 
1910). The Perception of Change (Oxford: 1911). The Two Sources of 
Religion and Morality. Tr. R. A. Audra and C. Brereton (London: 1935). 
In its entirety, this latest work of Bergson exhibits the practical applica- 
tion of his doctrine to the religious and social fields, but the doctrine is 
unchanged. 

The writer wishes to make grateful acknowledgment for valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms in the preparation of this study to the Rev. Dr. 
Jules A. Baisnée, 8. S., and to the Rev. Dr. John K. Ryan for assistance in 
revising the manuscript and preparing it for the press. 
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first fact that must be established is the non-spatial character of 
our psychic life; secondly, the true concept of duration must be 
established, which will be found to constitute that psychic life; 
only then will the true nature of free will become apparent. 
This is the object and the outline of Henri Bergson’s essay, 
Time and Free Will, as he himself has epitomized it; 


One of the principal objects of that essay was, in fact, to show that 
the psychical life is neither nity nor multiplicity, that it transcends 
both the mechanical and the intellectual, mechanism and finalism havy- 
ing meaning only where there is distinct multiplicity, spatiality, and 
consequently assemblage of preexisting parts; real duration signifies 
both undivided continuity and creation.” 


Bergson then proceeds to establish the real nature of psychic 
life as he sees it. He admits spatial facts and their connection 
with our life, but he argues that psychic life has nothing of the 
spatial in it and we are wrong to use spatial terms in our 
analysis of it. One of the earliest critics of Bergson immedi- 
ately took note of this. 


L’idée dominante du libre de M. Bergson est en effet que nous avons le 
grand tort d’appliquer a la réalité externe et a la réalité interne 
directement saisie par la conscience, les mémes formes, les mémes 
catégories.® 


Due to our habit of speaking in terms of space, Bergson holds, 
we speak of states of consciousness as capable of increase and 
decrease. This is an error; we are only substituting convenient 
terms for a reality of a different order. As his disciple LeRoy 
concisely puts it: 

Theoretical forms come between nature and us; a veil of symbols en- 


velopes reality; thus, finally, we no longer see things themselves, we are 
content to read the labels on them.* 


* Creative Evolution, p. xiv, footnote. 

*G. Belot, “ Une Théorie Nouvelle de la Liberté”, Revue Philosophique, 
XXX (Oct., 1890), 362. 

*fdouard LeRoy, The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. Tr. Vincent 
Benson (New York: 1913), p. 161. 
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If the terms we apply to spatial phenomena do not fit psychic 
life, it is because states of consciousness do not exist in space 
and are not capable of increase or decrease, of a “ more” or a 
“ess.” It is thus seen that Bergson’s first foundation for his 
proof of free will lies in establishing, not so much the imma- 
teriality of our psychic life, but rather in the error of applying 
to a more or less vaguely recognized immateriality, terms and 
relations which can be used accurately only in reference to 
material, spatial, phenomena. In other words, we can speak of 
“more ” and “ less ” when we are considering extensive objects, 
but no such spatial comparisons can possibly apply when we are 
thinking in terms of intensive qualities. In Bergson’s mind, 
the term “ intensive magnitude” is impossible. Magnitude 
demands extension and intensity forbids it. Any concept of 
magnitude implies the less contained in the greater, a relation 
of container to contained, and as such demands, Bergson main- 
tains, extension. Since this is so, it is a contradiction in terms 
to speak of an intensive magnitude. Probably due to his animus 
against the concept of space, he refuses to admit the com- 
paratives “ more ” and “ less” in any but a quantitative sense. 

Attempts to distinguish intensities, he asserts, have been 
made chiefly in two ways: we define the intensity of some state 
of the ego by its objective cause, or by some atomic movements 
behind that state.° Sometimes we compare intensities without 
knowing the causes, so this theory is faulty at first sight. As 
for the second explanation, the atomic movement may be pres- 
ent, but it is not the movement, it is the sensation of which we 
are conscious. It remains then, to explain the true nature of 
intensity. To do this it will be well to distinguish between two 
intensities of very different natures: that of “ deep-seated 
psychic states”, or the intensity of a feeling, and that of 
“surface states”, or the intensity of a sensation or effort, 
specifically muscular effort. 


® Time and Free Will, pp. 4-7. 
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What is intensity in deep-seated psychic states? They seem 
to be self-sufficient, so in them intensity ought to be more easily 
defined. Bergson states his conclusion first, then illustrates it 
by acutely analyzed examples. “ We shall see, in fact, that it 
(intensity) is reducible here to a certain quality or shade 
which spreads over a more or less considerable mass of psychic 
states....” ° Thus the intensity of pity shows not a quanti- 
tative increase, but a qualitative progress. We begin by 
“ putting ourselves mentally in the place of others, in suffering 
their pain.” * Thence Bergson traces the feeling through re- 
pugnance to fear of some such evil for oneself, and from fear 
to a sympathy which enkindles a more or less faint desire to 
suffer the other’s pain. As such, pity is a complexity of feel- 
ings, a fusion of many qualities and consequently exhibits only 
a qualitative progress with relation to intensity. However, it 
may be noted that this explains rather the growth of pity than 
the intensity of a psychic state arrived at, or the nature of that 
state in its final condition. 

Bergson concludes that deep-seated psychic states have noth- 
ing of quantity or space in them but only a qualitative intensity : 
. . . the further we penetrate into the depths of consciousness, the less 
right we have to treat physic phenomena as things, which are set side 
by side. When it is said that an object occupies a large space in the 
soul or even that it fills it entirely, we ought to understand by this 


simply that its image has altered the shade of a thousand perceptions 
or memories... .® 


The disciples of Bergson have interpreted him in exactly the 
same sense, as one may see by their own words. 


If ... it is a question of a complex state, such as those impressions 
of profound joy or sorrow which lay hold of us entirely, invading and 
overwhelming us, what we call their intensity expresses only the con- 
fused feeling of a qualitative progress, and increasing wealth.® 


* Ibid., p. 8. ® Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
* Ibdid., pp. 18-19. * LeRoy, op. cit., p. 73. 
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Now in the case of deep-seated phenomena, we call intensity the multi- 
plicity which is more or less vaguely felt of the elementary psychic 
states of which the fundamental and complex state is composed, or 
rather, which might enter into it, for this multiplicity only potentially 
exists in them. ... In this case a growing intensity is a growth in 
quality, an increasing complexity of distinct states. ...*° 


This analysis defines intensity very well, but it does not explain 
our consciousness of the more intense. Logically, according to 
Bergson, we have no consciousness of something being more red 
than another; we cannot feel more pity. 

So far Bergson has considered states unaccompanied by any 
physical symptoms; but “ such states are rare”’, and most sen- 
sations are connected with an external cause. He proceeds to 
state that “though the intensity of the sensation cannot be 
defined by the magnitude of its cause, there undoubtedly exists 
some relation between the two terms.” ** As the prime example 
of a sensation intimately connected with an external cause, he 
adopts the conclusions of William James,” which maintain that 
the feeling of effort is subsequent to contraction of muscles, etc., 
not vice versa, as most men had thought. Just so far James 
went, but Bergson adds that the apparent consciousness of a 
greater intensity at one point arises rather from a perception of 
a larger area of the body being affected. Consequently a quali- 
tative change, not magnitude, is the only adequate expression 
of the nature of such reactions. Thus he reaches the same con- 
clusion attained in the case of deep-seated psychic states: only 
a qualitative progress expresses the real nature of psychic life. 
The same methods are used to analyze intermediary states, 
since most of them (emotions, attention, etc.) can be reduced 
to either of the two already analyzed categories. Affective 


4° Jacques Chevalier, Henri Bergson. Tr. Lilian A. Clare (New York: 
1928), p. 129, 

** Time and Free Will, p. 20. 

** Cf. William James, Principles of Payohology (New York: 1902), Vol. 
II, Chap. XXVI. 
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sensations, Bergson concludes, have no part with space and 
quantity, and quantitative terms are wrongly used in such 
instances. He refuses to use the words “ more” or “less” 
for the same sensation. Behind this is a refusal to admit any 
common basis of quality between “degrees” of sensation. 
Such is his conclusion after the analysis of complex sensations, 
all of which may be grouped under the category of affective 
sensations. 

What can be said of simple sensations, that is, representative 
sensations such as taste, smell, and temperature, and of such 
simple affective sensations as pleasure and pain? We are told 
that the same misconception exists here. Bergson is confronted 
with the obvious connection between a physical phenomenon 
and a state of consciousness. He asserts that conscious states 
can have nothing to do with space, and his solution of the 
dilemma is the same as in the case of muscular effort. For 
example, the intensity of pain is measured by the extent of the 
area affected. Consequently, the reason for the usual interpre- 
tation in terms of quantitative increase is obvious, as it is 
equally obvious now that the so-called “increase” is only a 
qualitative progress, as we may see in all representative sensa- 
tions, despite the conclusions of the psycho-physicists. 

In representative sensations, which call forth no muscular 
reaction on our part, the error of attributing their intensity to 
quantitative increase arises from our interpreting “a definite 
shade of sensation” by “a definite amount of stimulation.” ** 


We thus associate the idea of a certain quantity of cause with a certain 
quality of effect; and finally, as happens in the case of every acquired 
perception we transfer the idea into the sensation, the quantity of the 
cause into the quality of the effect.™* 


Here, and specifically in analysing the sensations of different 
intensities of light, have the psycho-physicists made their mis- 
take. Delboeuf thought he was measuring increased intensity 


48 p. 42. Loo. cit. 
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in the sensation of light, whereas he was really measuring the 
quantitative source of light. For our consciousness, says 
Bergson, there is not an increase or decrease in sensation of 
whiteness as lights are added or subtracted behind us. Rather 
there are numerous different tones of grey, or qualitative 
changes.*° The same errors exist in the laws of Weber and 
Fechner. Bergson contends that there is not an increase in 
sensation proportionate to a stimulative increase, because the 
succeeding sensation is not the same, but shows again only that 
qualitative progress. The underlying proof of this is in the 
impossibility of identifying an interval between sensations: 


The mistake which Fechner made . . . was that he believed in an inter- 
val between two successive sensations ... when there is simply a 
passing from one to another and not a difference in the arithmetical 
sense of the word.*® 


If we restrict ourselves to what consciousness presents us in a 
sensation, we will find, says Bergson, a difference in intensity 
between sensations, but a difference “like that between the 
shades of a rainbow.” *’ On the other hand, his implication is 
that if these laws were true, they would imply space in psychic 
life, and therefore no free will. 

Bergson’s conclusions on the intensity of psychic states are 
these: he admits that matter and motion have a place in psychic 
life, but are interpreted wrongly. “ He implies that any psy- 
chological fact involves a concomitant brain change, but not 
vice versa.” ** ‘To him such a connection is impossible, because 
he has found to his satisfaction that the intensity of a state is 
exclusively qualitative. Others have given the name of in- 
tensity either to what is only a magnitude of the cause, or to 
what is but the complexity of states comprising the one sensa- 
tion. Such states cannot in fact be measured at all, because 
quality is the only element in their intensity. He summarizes 


15 Tbid., pp. 56-60. Tbid., pp. 67-68. Ibid., p. 66. 
28 A. Dunlop Lindsay, Philosophy of Bergson (New York: 1911), p. 78. 
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all this by saying that “ states of consciousness are processes, 
and not things....” It is obvious that Bergson simply refuses 
to let anyone express qualitative progress by a “ more” or a 
“less”, because he will not recognize any common element in 
feelings as a basis of expressing different qualities of one feeling 
by such a “ more ” or “ less.” 

So far, Bergson’s analysis has been negative, that is, it has 
striven to exclude space from our psychic life, or more strictly, 
he rejects any interpretation of our psychic states in terms of 
space. This has been done by examining isolated states. There 
is obviously a real multiplicity in psychic life and this sets 
before him another problem: what kind of multiplicity is it ? 


. . in the same way as we have asked what would be the intensity of 
a representative sensation if we did not introduce into it the idea of 
its cause, we shall now have to inquire what the multiplicity of our 
inner states becomes . . . when the space in which it unfolds is elimi- 
nated.’® 


The problem of multiplicity puzzled him because he could not 
see how we could have a concept of number without space. He 
_ had begun from a consciousness of free will; this could not take 
place in space because space is determinable. Therefore, if 
there is a multiplicity in psychic life, as obviously there is, 
Bergson must posit two kinds of multiplicity, one of which will 
not include number: 


. . . there are two kinds of multiplicity: that of material objects, to 
which the conception of number is immediately applicable; and the 
multiplicity of states of consciousness, which cannot be regarded as 
numerical without the help of some symbolical representation, in which 
a necessary element is space.*° 


Accustomed as we are to considering the concept of number as 
non-spatial, he argues, we have failed to see that in reality this 
cannot be so, but every clear idea of number implies a visual 
image in space. 


1° Time and Free Will, p. 73. %° Tbid., p. 87. 
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And there is no doubt that, when we picture the units which make up 
number, we believe we are thinking of indivisible components: this 
belief has a great deal to do with the idea that it is possible to con- 
ceive number independently of space. Neverthless, by looking more 
closely into the matter, we shall see that all unity is the unity of a 
simple act of the mind, and that, as this is an act of unification, there 
must be some multiplicity for it to unify.** 


This new multiplicity is called a “ heterogeneous multiplicity 
of consciousness.” It is evident here that Bergson claims we 
have no concepts without visual images, or else he is confusing 
the concept with the phantasm. He attempts to explain his 
position by insisting that when we do away with the image of 
number as extended in space, we cannot preserve even an 
abstract idea of it, but we keep only the symbol.” If Bergson 
is right, his argument is on solid ground; even if he is wrong, 
it need not invalidate his conclusions concerning free will, but 
only render unnecessary his concept of duration as the ground 
of that freedom. Let us agree with Bergson for the time being, 
that the succeeding points of his arguments may proceed 
logically. Number then, “is actually thought of as juxta- 
position in space.” ** Now acts of the mind, we have seen, have 
no part with space. They demand a different multiplicity. 
This heterogeneous multiplicity is explained by the concept of 
duration, the opposite of static extension. This duration is not 
at all “time” as popularly conceived, which is usually in the 
category of space. “ When we speak of time, we generally think 
of a homogeneous medium in which our conscious states are 
ranged alongside one another in space, so as to form a discrete 
multiplicity.” ** But such is impossible, Bergson attempts to 
demonstrate, because homogeneous time must logically become 
identified with space. 


For if time, as the reflective consciousness represents it, is a medium 
in which our conscious states form a discrete series so as to admit of 


*1 Tbid., pp. 79-80. ** Tbid., p. 85. 
Tbid., p. 78. ** Thid., p. 90. 
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being counted, and if on the other hand our conception of number ends 
in spreading out in space everything which can be directly counted, it 
is to be presumed that time, understood in the sense of a medium in 
which we make distinctions and count, is nothing but space.*® 


Evidently his concept of number determines the rest of the 
argument, since it establishes the necessity of his non-numerical 
multiplicity, as also the consequent necessity of his concept of 
duration. 

It is true, Bergson says, that when we speak of something 
“unfolding in time”, it seems to be regarded as something 
given all at once, instead of moments following one another. 
But actually time is not such, and if considered as such there 
ig error. 


We may therefore surmise that time, conceived under the form of a 
homogeneous medium, is some spurious concept, due to the trespassing 
of the idea of space upon the field of pure consciousness.”® 


A common example of such a “spurious concept” is “ clock 
time ”, of which Bergson here makes a very searching analysis. 


When I follow with my eyes on the dial of a clock the movement of 
the hand which corresponds to the oscillations of the pendulum, I do 
not measure duration as seems to be thought; I merely count simultanei- 
ties, which is very different.?* 

Thus, within our ego, there is concession without mutual externality; 
outside the ego, in pure space, mutual externality without succession.”® 

This homogeneous time, which is not duration but the symbol used 
to represent it, is “ clock time.” We count it by noting the instants of 
simultaneity between a moment of our own duration, which belongs to 
a succession, of which the unit members are not reciprocally external, 
and a phenomenon contemporaneous with a clock moment, that is, of 
one of the oscillations of its pendulum.*® 


This refutation of the ordinary conception of time gives us an 
indication of Bergson’s conception of the time which he terms 
*° Time and Free Will, p. 91. 


*° Ibid., p. 98. Loc. cit. 
** Ibid., pp. 107-108. ** Chevalier, op. cit., p. 133. 
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pure duration. “ Clock time” is seen to be only the measure- 


ment or counting of simultaneities occurring between our inner 
consciousness of an absolute time and a material phenomenon, 
a “timing ” of the real time. But duration is not that. “ Pure 
duration is the form which the succession of our conscious states 
assumes when our ego lets itself live, when it refrains from 
separating its present state from its former states.” *° It de- 
pends on, originates in, and is made up of our conscious states. 
That it is a flowing continuum is no new concept, but that it zs 
the conscious life, that is new. Here is where the problem of a 
heterogeneous multiplicity is solved, Bergson claims, by his 
concept of duration. Since psychic states possess a hetero- 
geneous multiplicity, and duration consists merely of conscious 
states, they must, to agree with the unified flow of duration, be 
reciprocally interpenetrative. How things can be so hetero- 
geneous that they cannot be added, yet are not external to one 
another and are even interpenetrative without any homogeneity, 
is not easily grasped. The clearest analogy seems to be that of 
a melody: 

. . even if these notes succeed one another, yet we perceive them in 
one another, and that their totality may be compared to a living being 


whose parts, although distinct, permeate one another just because they 
are so closely connected.** 


Our inner states form a qualitative continuity; they are prolonged 
and blended into one another; they are grouped in harmonies, each 
note of which contains an echo of the whole; they are encircled by an 
innumerable degradation of halos which gradually color the total con- 
tent of consciousness; they live each in the bosom of his fellow.*? 


Therefore this pure duration, an interpenetrative flow having 
nothing to do with simultaneities and space, cannot be measured, 
or determined, or its future acts predicted. What connection 
and importance this conclusion will have when Bergson comes 
to advocate free will more specifically may readily be seen. 


*° Bergson, op. cit., p. 100. 
*2 Loo. cit. *? LeRoy, op. cit., p. 74. 
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The truth of this contention of the immeasurability of dura- 
tion is evident, he says, when we consider the immeasurability 
of its “ living symbol ”, motion. Though motion is closely con- 
nected with space, it too, has nothing to do with space in its 
nature, but: 

Real movement is rather the transference of a state than a thing.** 


. . motion, in so far as it is a passage from one point to another, 
is a mental synthesis, a psychic and therefore unextended process.** 


. . movements, regarded in themselves, are indivisibles which occupy 
duration, involve a before and an after, and link together the successive 
moments of time by a thread of variable quality which cannot be with- 
out some likeness to the continuity of our own consciousness.*® 


Thus, because of his animus against quantity and space, Bergson 
strives to make movement entirely a subjective reality; however, 
he admits elsewhere that there are two things to be considered 
in motion. One of these is space: 

. . . there are two elements to be distinguished in motion, the space 
traversed, and the act by which we traverse it, the successive positions 
and the synthesis of these positions. The first of these elements is a 
homogeneous quantity; the second has no reality except in conscious- 
ness: it is a quality or an intensity, whichever you prefer.*® 


According to this theory, movement proper would be reducible 
to a psychic act only, and naturally does not admit of measure- 
ment, unless we fall into the error of the Eleatics, who thought 
they were proving the impossibility of motion when they were 
merely confusing the space traversed with the motion proper, 
the mobile part of it. Real motion, like duration, cannot be 
measured because there are no moments external to one another, 
“being essentially heterogeneous, continuous, and with no 
analogy to number.” 

This concept of duration is the cornerstone of Bergson’s phi- 
losophy. It is also the foundation, reason, proof, and “ locale ”’, 

88 Matter and Memory, p. 267. 


** Time and Free Will, p. 111. %* Time and Free Will, p. 112. 
Matter and Memory, p. 268. Tbid., p. 120. 
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if we may so speak, of free will. So, at the risk of repetition, 
let us summarize again his conclusions in his theory of duration. 
Space means parts external to one another, like the separate 
notes of a tune; but duration is like the tune itself, the notes 
fusing into one another to give us one sensation; if we consider 
the separate notes, there is no tune. 


In a word, pure duration might well be nothing but a succession of 
qualitative changes, which melt into and permeate one another, with- 
out precise outlines, without any tendency to externalize themselves in 
relation to one another, without any affiliation with number: it would 
be pure heterogeneity.*® 


Going further back into the essential nature of this duration, 
we find then, he says, that this duration is nothing but the quali- 
tative changing of our conscious states: “... inner duration, 
perceived by consciousness, is nothing else but the melting of 
states of consciousness into one another, and the gradual growth 
of the ego....” *° So we must distinguish between the ordinary 
concept and the reality of duration: 


The duration wherein we see ourselves acting, and which it is useful 
that we should see ourselves is a duration whose elements are dissociated 
and juxtaposed. The duration wherein we act is a duration wherein 
our states melt into one another.*°® 


This contrast of truth and utility is characteristic of many 
of Bergson’s theories. Duration is becoming: becoming is a 
heterogeneous progress of fusing immeasurable moments: our 
psychic life is nothing but becoming. One of Bergson’s inter- 
preters has put this very concisely: “ Le changement comme 
tel, sans une chose qui change, le changement pur, le mouve- 
ment sans mobile: telle est l’étoffe de notre vie psychologique.” * 
In later works, Bergson himself carries this theory of change 
to its limits and it becomes increasingly difficult not to label him 


** Tbid., p. 104. *° Ibid., p. 107. 
*° Matter and Memory, p. 243. 
** Régis Jolivet, Hssai sur le Bergeonisme (Paris: 1931), p. 65. 
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a pure phenomenalist. For instance, he becomes so explicit as 
to say that, 

There are changes, but there are no things that change . . . change has 
no need of a support. There are movements, but there are not 


necessarily invariable things that move; movement does not imply a 
something that possesses it.*? 


Again, he puts in one simple phrase this same denial of sub- 
stance: “ Matter or mind, reality has appeared to us as a per- 
petual becoming.” “* We repeat, however, that his “ becoming ” 
seems to apply only to the future and does not seem to argue 
that nothing is left in the past which is stable. He speaks 
continually of the ego “ growing” in its duration. 

Change, then, is self-sufficient. We shall not here attempt to 

reconcile this Heraclitism with other statements by Bergson 
contradictory to it. Accepted as Bergson words it, becoming is 
the ultimate reality. As such it is a creative becoming. Here 
we have the attribute of duration that will prove to be the most 
important in his concept of free will. In the light of these 
analyses, Bergson claims that all other views are errors arising 
from superficial examination. 
The apparent discontinuity of the psychical life is then due to our 
attention being fixed on it by a series of separate acts: actually there 
is only a gentle slope; but in following the broken line of our acts of 
attention, we think we perceive separate steps. But, as our attention 
has distinguished and separated them artificially, it is obliged next to 
reunite them by an artificial bond. It imagines, therefore, a formless 
ego, indifferent and unchangeable, on which it threads the psychic 
states which it has set up as independent entities.** 


Yet in another place he implies something behind this change. 


We are seeking only the precise meaning that our consciousness gives 
to this word “ exist’, and we find that, for a conscious being, to exist 
is to change, to change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating 
oneself endlessly.*® 


*? Perception of Change, p. 24. ** Loc. cit. 
** Creative Evolution, pp. 2-3. ** Tbid., p. 7. 
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As perhaps the most convincing example of the error of those 
who think that conscious life is not a continuum of mutually 
interpenetrative moments in duration, Bergson mentions our 


dreams. 


These conditions are realized when we dream, for sleep, by relaxing the 
play of the organic functions, alters the communicating surface between 
the ego and the external objects. Here we no longer measure duration, 
but feel it; from quantity it returns to a state of quality... .*® 


The strangest dreams, in which two images overlie one another and 
show us at the same time two different persons, who yet make only one, 
will hardly give us an idea of the interweaving of concepts which 
goes on when we are awake.** 


Such a state, however, exists only in the deeper self, whereas 
the surface states are often “ like dead leaves on a pond ”, not 
in duration. Consequently, we shall see that it is only in this 
deeper self that Bergson will admit free will. When we peer 
into this self, the problem of that free will vanishes and the 
previous confusions that have resulted from the neglect of this, 
evidence their error. 

Bergson has now eliminated space in our psychic life and 
placed it in duration, where there is no determinable space. 
He can now show us how the previous errors have resulted from 
a confusion of time and space. Recognizing such confusion, 
we shall then be able to grasp the evident fact of free will. It 
is on his theory of change, of duration, that his proof of free 
will rests. He first proceeds to prove, not so much the existence 
of free will, from a positive viewpoint, but rather the error of 
determinism. This demonstration, he tells us, will proceed 
very clearly and logically from that concept of duration already 
advanced. As he sees it, there are ultimately only two con- 
ceptions of nature at war over this question: mechanism and 
dynamism. Mechanism, on the one hand, assumes psychic facts 
to be governed like matter, so it never breaks through the 


** Time and Free Will, p. 126. *? Ibid., p. 136. 
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“circle of necessity.” Dynamism, on the other hand, starts 
from the consciousness of free will and defines laws of matter 
as lacking in spontaneity. The former stresses the law, the 
later the fact.“ 

Of the two, Bergson chooses to follow the dynamic concep- 
tion of nature, at least in its starting point and method, whether 
or not he adheres to its conclusions in all instances. Conse- 
quently, a large portion of his work is devoted to a refutation 
of the determinism that results from the primary assumption of 
mechanism. Nor is he satisfied with the conclusions of the de- 
fenders of free will. He attempts to show that both of these 
previous systems have erred, and erred in the same instance: 
they have confused time with space. He thereupon attempts to 
present what he insists is the accurate and correct view, which 
will bring to light a self “‘ whose activity cannot be compared to 
that of any other force.” *° However, in analyzing or criticiz- 
ing Bergson, we must always keep in mind that he is not at- 
tempting to expose the exact nature of free will, but only to 
show, from the errors of those who deny it, and the same errors 
of those who defend it, that free will is an evident fact. At 
least, this is his own statement: “.. . instead of seeking to 
solve the question, we shall show the mistake of those who ask 
it.” °° Beginning thus with the consciousness of freedom, Berg- 
son attempts to show, a postertort, the validity of this first intui- 
tion. At the very beginning of the investigation, he says, “‘ each 
of us has the immediate knowledge . . . of his free sponta- 
neity. ...” Preeminently a psychologist, treating free will 
primarily from a psychological viewpoint, Bergson’s analyses, 
however penetrating, will always be exclusively from the experi- 
mental angle. He first considers physical and psychological 
determinism, then libertarianism. By “libertarianism”, he 
understands, widely, the doctrines of those who have in any way 


** Ibid., pp. 140-142. 5° Loe. cit. 
Ibid., p. 143. Ibid., p. 142. 
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defended freedom of the will; by psychological determinism, 
the theory based on a view of the necessary relation of psychic 
states to one another; by physical determinism, theories based 
on their necessary relation to the external world. 

Physical determinism Bergson sees stated in two forms: as a 
corollary to the law of conservation of energy, and in terms of a 
molecular theory of matter. The second theory argues that, 
since the matter in organized bodies is subject to the laws of 
motion and can be reduced to the same molecules and atoms as 
inorganic matter, and since all bodies act and react on one 
another in their ultimate parts, 


. . it is obvious that the molecular state of the brain at a given 
moment will be modified by the shocks which the nervous system 
receives from the surrounding matter, so that the sensations, feelings 
and ideas which succeed one another in us can be defined as mechanical 
resultants, obtained by the compounding of shocks received from with- 
out with the previous movements of the atoms of the nervous substance. 
But the opposite phenomenon may occur; and the molecular move- 
ments which go on in the nervous system, if compounded with one 
another or with others, will often give as resultant a reaction of our 
organism on its environment: hence the reflex movements, hence also 
the so-called free and voluntary actions.°* 


Bergson refuses to take seriously any purely molecular theory 
because, as he puts it, the foundations are themselves only 
plausible theories and not demonstrated facts: 


Certainly, the atomic theory of matter is still at the hypothetical stage, 
and the purely kinetic explanations of physical facts lose more than 
they gain by being too closely bound up with it.** 


Such a statement seems more or less antiquated now, but that 
makes no difference whatsoever to the cogency of his reasoning. 
However, this first statement of physical determinism is thus 
dismissed as an unwarranted theory. Bergson uses its facts 
only so far as they have bearing on the second statement of the 


°8 Time and Free Will, pp. 143-144. 88 Ibid., p. 145. 
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theory, which starts from an enunciation of the law of conserva- 
tion of energy universally applied. 

As ... the principle of the conservation of energy has been assumed 
to admit of no exception, there is not an atom, whose position is not 


determined by the sum of the mechanical actions which the other atoms 
exert upon it.** 


According to adherents of this theory, Bergson holds, a mathe- 
matician who knew the position and motion of all the atoms of 
the universe could calculate accurately all past, present, and 
even future actions. This is a natural deduction, he insists, 
from their basic principle, and so far he will for the sake of 
argument, admit the theory: 

. . . the necessitating of physiological facts by their antecedents fol- 


lows from the theorem of the conservation of energy, as soon as we 
extend this theorem to all processes going on in living bodies.*® 


He now proposes to show, that even if it is assumed to be true, 


. . it does not involve the absolute determination of our conscious 
states by one another, and then that the very universality of the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy cannot be admitted except in 
virtue of some psychological hypothesis.** 


Concerning the first statement, he points out that while absolute 
determinism postulates that a “strictly determined psychic 
state corresponds to a definite cerebral state . . . the proof of 
this is still to be given.” *’ He admits that parallelism of the 
physical and psychical series has been proved frequently. But 
it has been with regard to certain sensations such as sight and 
hearing. ‘“ Nobody has ever contended that we were free, under 
given conditions, to hear any note or perceive any colour we 
like.” °* But, he says, that gives the physical determinists no 
right to extend that parallelism to the whole range of psychic 
life, which it can never explain. 
Ibid., p. 144. 


Tbid., p. 145. 57 Tbid., p. 146. 
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. . we do not prove, and we never shall prove by any reasoning that 
the psychic fact is fatally determined by the molecular movement. 
For in a movement we may find the reason of another movement, but 
not the reason of a conscious state... . °° 


So far the universality of the law of conservation of energy 
has been assumed. Having refuted physical determinism to a 
certain degree on its own ground, Bergson questions whether 
this law is universally valid. He holds that this scientific law 
is inapplicable to conscious states and to living beings, because 
it takes no account of the time element: “. . . the law of the 
conservation of energy can only be intelligibly applied to a sys- 
tem of which the points, after moving, can return to their for- 
mer positions.” *° But psychic life is duration, and duration is 
irreversible. To turn things back, “at the end of a certain 
time involves a kind of absurdity, since such a turning back- 
wards has never been accomplished in the case of a living 
being.” ** In psychic life things do not remain the same in an 
eternal present, but have a real past. 


While past time is neither a gain nor a loss for the system assumed 
to be conservative, it may be a gain for the living being, and it is 
indisputably one for the conscious being. Such being the case, is there 
not much to be said for the hypothesis of a conscious force or free will, 
which subject to the action of time, and storing up duration, may 
thereby escape the law of the conservation of energy? ® 


The mechanists have come to this mistake by confusing concrete 
duration with abstract time. This means that what they inter- 
pret as a quantity (abstract time) is in fact a quality (concrete 
duration). The psychological determinists make the same mis- 
take, and fall into the same error. Therefore, Bergson passes 
on to the examination of psychological determinism. 

In his examination, Bergson gives what he understands as 
the tenets of its advocates. 


8° Ibid., p. 148. Tbid., p. 153. 
Ibid., p. 152. Ibid., pp. 153-154. 
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Psychological determinism, in its latest and most precise shape, im- 
plies an associationist conception of mind. The existing state of con- 
sciousness is first thought of as necessitated by the preceding states.** 


In the first place, he notes a difficulty which the associationists 
themselves have perceived. They admit that a state cannot be 
deduced a priori from a preceding state, as by a geometrical 
necessity. They avoid this obstacle by appealing to experience 
“. .. with the object of showing that the transition from one 
psychic state to another can always be explained by some simple 
reason, the second obeying as it were the call of the first.” 
Bergson sums up his interpretation of this doctrine thus: “ asso- 
ciationist determinism represents the self as a collection of 
psychic states, the strongest of which exerts a prevailing in- 
fluence and carries the others with it.” ® 

Bergson has admitted as a fact of experience the relation be- 
tween an already existing state of consciousness and a new state. 
He asked himself: “ . . . is this relation, which explains the 
transition, the cause of it?” °* In his demonstration, he uses 
three illustrations from experience: deliberation, hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and interrupted conversation. In the conversation he 
finds that he and his friend were thinking, after an interrup- 
tion, of some new object. Association of ideas had obtained in 
each person and the new subject of conversation is connected 
with the former subject, but not always, in each person, to the 
same idea. From this he concludes: the new idea, common to 
both persons, is “ due to an unknown cause.” The series of 
antecedents explain it and seem to be its cause, but in reality, 
they were only called forth later to justify the existence of the 
new idea. Instead of being its cause, we see now, he says, 
that they are really effects.°* When Bergson speaks of effects 
preceding causes, his meaning is this: our usual ontological 


** Tbid., p. 155. 
** Time and Free Will, p. 156. ** Tbid., p. 156. 
Tbid., pp. 158-159. Ibid., pp. 156-157, 
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order is that of cause to effect, but if we analyze these two 
terms in this case, we find them to be reversed. Consequently, 
by effects preceding causes, he means that what we have called 
an “‘ effect ” in this case, actually precedes what we have termed 
its “ cause.” 

Seeking the cause of the deterministic error, Bergson con- 

cludes that it arises from the fact that “this doctrine. . 
sharply distinguishes co-existing psychic phenomena from one 
another.” ** This, of course, does not express the actual inter- 
weaving nature of our psychic life, where states are not distinct 
quantities. The associationist takes no account of quality. 
The mistake of associationism is that it first did away with the quali- 
tative element in the act to be performed and retained only the geo- 
metrical and impersonal element: with the idea of this act, thus 
rendered colourless, it was then necessary to associate some specific 
difference to distinguish it from many other acts. But this association 
is the work of the associationist philosopher who is studying my mind, 
rather than of my mind itself.®® 


As an example, the famous illustration of the scent of a rose is 
given. The perfume does not call up recollections of childhood, 
etc., but “ I breathe them in with the very scent; it means all 
that to me.” ® This illustration need hardly be given in detail. 
It seems only to indicate a victory in Bergson’s mind of lyricism 
over logicality. The doctrine of which it is an illustration is 
his familiar theory of interpenetrative multiplicity. Here too, 
in final analysis, associationism finds the ultimate origin of its 
error: the attempt to range in juxtaposition (and therefore, 
says Bergson, in space) what in reality is only the interpenetra- 
tive multiplicity of duration. This error substitutes a symbol 
for the fact. He does admit that this association is applicable 
to surface states where actions are elicited, not by feelings exist- 
ing in real duration, but by unchanging (spatial) images. But 
in the deep psychic states this is not so. Here we cannot be 
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determined by sympathy, aversion, and the like, because when 
these feelings “go deep enough, each makes up the whole 
soul.” “* In sum, he claims that the associationist doctrine does 
not take account of the facts of our deeper psychic life, its recip- 
rocal penetration, its duration. Given this view of psychic life, 
determinism by association is evidently impossible. Moreover, 
Bergson now sees that this same fallacy of separating psychic 
states from one another has led these determinists to another 
form of error: they say that our acts can be foreseen, that is, 
they assert, “the necessary determination from this very mo- 
ment, of the act which is to come.” ™ 

The determinist will ask whether, “ knowing from now on all 
the future antecedents, some higher intelligence would not be 
able to predict with absolute certainty the decision which will 
result.” * First of all, Bergson distinguishes between a prob- 
able anticipation, and an infallible foresight. In answer to the 
former, he acutely notes that predicting someone “ under certain 
circumstances, will very probably act in a certain way, is not so 
much to predict the future conduct of our friend as to pass 
judgment on his present character, that is to say, on his past.” ™ 
But the determinist insists that if all conditions were known, 
the prediction would be infallible. Bergson answers by showing 
that a complete knowledge of antecedents and conditions would 
be actually to perform the act oneself. He demonstrates this by 
the well-known illustration of Peter and Paul. If Paul knows 
all the conditions under which Peter acts, that means no detail 
escapes him; his imagination lives over again Peter’s history. 
There are two ways of assimilating the conscious states of 
others: dynamically, “which consists in experiencing them 
oneself ”, and statically, “ which consists in substituting for the 
consciousness of these states their image, or rather their intel- 
lectual symbol, their idea.” So Paul has either to act like a 


"1 Time and Free Will, p. 165. "8 Ibid., p. 183. 
"3 Ibid., p. 173. ™ Ibid., p. 184. 
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novelist, and to know where the final act ends, must know it at 
present, or he must “ pass through Peter’s states in reality.” 
The former hypothesis must be put aside, “ it is the very point 
at issue, whether the antecedents alone being given, Paul will 
be able to foresee the final act.”” Obviously the second hypothe- 
sis would identify Peter and Paul.”* Thus the determinist is 
answered: his question is devoid of meaning since it is impos- 
sible to know all the antecedents of an act without either identi- 
fying oneself with another, or presupposing that final act. 

Here again Bergson says the determinists are confounded in 
the same way: psychic intensity they regard as quantity, and 
they mistake the material symbol of reality for the “ dynamic 
progress ” itself. All this can be reduced in every case, Bergson 
contends, to the old question: “‘ Is time space?” That is, their 
fallacy consists in placing side by side in static space the psychic 
states existing in dynamic time, which can never be marked out 
and predicted. The moments of psychic duration are hetero- 
geneously flowing, while “in order to foresee the state of a 
determinate system at a determinate moment, it is absolutely 
necessary that something should persist as a constant quantity 
throughout a series of combinations... .” The determin- 
ists achieve that constant quantity, Bergson implies, by placing 
in space what exists in duration. Since this is now an evident 
fallacy, the determinist is forced to deny the possibility of fore- 
seeing acts. But he will keep to another principle which is the 
basic principle of all deterministic arguments, the principle of 
causality. The deterministic theory of causation, Bergson states 
thus: “... determinism claims that, given certain ante- 
cedents, only one resultant action was possible.” ’ That is, it 
applies to psychic facts the law of causality which governs ma- 
terial phenomena. “ Either then, the act is inseparably bound 
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to its antecedents”, they say, “or the principle of causality 
admits of an incomprehensible exception.” “ 

Bergson does not refute this deterministic argument by deny- 
ing the universal application of their law of causality, but shows 
that it simply does not apply to psychic life, because in duration 
the same antecedents never recur. This deterministic “ regular 
succession ’’, demands space and co-existence. 


To assert the regular succession of two phenomena is, indeed, to recog- 
nize that, the first being given, we already catch sight of the second. ... 
It seems to common sense that, if the idea of the second phenomena is 
already implied in that of the first, the second phenomenon itself must 
exist objectively, in some way or other, within the first phenomenon.”® 


Patently, Bergson admits, this view is correct when we speak 
geometrically. 

The very movement by which we draw the circumference of a circle... 
generates all the mathematical properties of this figure: in this sense an 
unlimited number of theorems can be said to pre-exist within the 


definition, although they will be spread out in duration for the mathe- 
matician who deduces them.®° 


In other terms, this means that the future acts of a mathemati- 
cal formula are determined by the potentialities of it. But even 
in physical phenomena, this law cannot be correctly applied 
since they “ are distinguished by quality no less than by quan- 
tity.” Only by abstracting their qualities, Bergson claims, can 
they be said to lie under this law of causality. This principle 
is binding in one sense: “ what gives this principle its absolute 
necessity is that it does not bind the future to the present, but 
only the present to the present.” “ But the principle of caus- 
ality, in so far as it is supposed to bind the future to the pres- 
ent, could never take the form of a necessary principle.” * This 
could not be so, of course, according to Bergson’s doctrine of 


"8 Tbid., p. 199. 8° Tbid., p. 204. 
Tbid., p. 203. *1 [bid., pp. 207, 208-209. 
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duration. Determinists imagine a mathematical mechanism 
where there is really heterogeneity, a duration whose movements 
“are bound up with one another.” Obviously, this law of 
causality does not apply to us in our psychic life, he says, 
because of our enduring. 


That under the influence of the same external conditions I do not behave 
today as I behaved yesterday is not at all surprising, because I change, 
I endure.®? 

(Consequently) the more we strengthen the principle of causality, 
the more we emphasize the difference between a physical series and a 
psychical one.*®® 


_ Having now demolished to his satisfaction this deterministic 
concept of causality, Bergson notes another way of conceiving it, 
one which does not imply the necessity of a future act, but only 
the possibility of it. “.. . the future action of which we have 
the present idea is conceived as realizable but not as realized. 

. .” ** This conception, he states, no longer demands a rela- 
tion of necessity between cause and effect. This aspect of cau- 
sality arises from the fact that, 


. we simply suppose . . . that the objective connexion of two 
phenomena resembles the subjective association which suggests the idea 
of it to us... the qualities of things are set up as actual states, some- 
what analogous to those of our own self; the material universe is 
credited with a vague personality... .* 


This conception leads to the position of Leibniz, since, if we 
refuse to admit hylozoism, we must admit pre-established har- 
mony. However, to end this argument, Bergson insists that 
this concept really implies that the physical world has duration 
like ours and if interpreted thus, cannot destroy our freedom: 


. . . the dynamic conception of the causal relation ascribes to things a 
duration absolutely like our own, whatever may be the nature of this 


2 Loc. cit. ** Time and Free Will, p. 211. 
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duration; to picture in this way the relation of cause to effect is to 
assume that the future is not more closely bound up with the present 
in the external world than it is our own inner life.*¢ 


In sum then, Bergson sees these two conceptions of causality as, 


... two mutually exclusive ways of prefiguring the future in the present. 
Sometimes all phenomena, physical or psychical, are pictured as endur- 
ing in the same way that we do: in this case the future will exist in the 
present only as an idea, and the passing from the present to the future 
will take the form of an effort which does not always lead to the 
realization of the idea conceived.** 


This conception agrees with his own concept of duration and is 
essentially, albeit obscurely, the scholastic concept of free cau- 
sality. The other, strictly deterministic, he gives also from the 
viewpoint of duration. 
Sometimes ... duration is regarded as the characteristic form of con- 
scious states; in this case, things are no longer supposed to endure as 
we do, and a mathematical pre-existence of their future in their present 
is admitted.*® 

Bergson claims that both of these conceptions taken together 
(as is our habit) destroy freedom. But if we analyze either one 
alone and follow it to its own logical conclusion, freedom is ad- 
missible, nay, evident. 
Now, each of these two hypotheses, when taken by itself, safeguards 
human freedom; for the first would lead to the result that even the 
phenomena of nature were contingent, and the second, by attributing 
the necessary determination of physical phenomena to the fact that 


things do not endure as we do, invites us to regard the self which is 
subject to duration as a free force.*®® 


There, to Bergson, every clear conception of causality, when 
fully comprehended, should lead to the idea of freedom as a 
natural consequence, because we should see that causal determi- 
nation cannot exist in psychic duration. Moreover, he asserts 


** Ibid., pp. 214-215. Ibid., p. 215. 
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that “ we know force only through the witness of consciousness, 
and consciousness does not assert, does not even understand, the 
absolute determination, now, of actions that are still to come.” 

Thus we find Bergson ending where he started, in the con- 
sciousness of free spontaneity, after proving the validity of that 
foundation by refuting the fallacious arguments the determin- 
ists advanced against it. Determinists had arrived at their 
concept by objectifying the moments of psychic life, as if they 
were material phenomena, and by failing to grasp their actual 
heterogeneous multiplicity. Now, we experience, Bergson ad- 
mits, a feeling of inner causality, but it is totally unlike this 
external causality: 


. . . the relation of inner causality is purely dynamic, and has no 
analogy with the relation of two external phenomena which condition 
one another. For, as the latter are capable of recurring in a homo- 
geneous space, their relation can be expressed in terms of a law, 
whereas deep-seated psychic states occur once in consciousness and will 
never occur again.®° 


Bergson, as previously noted, puts the classical defenders of 
free will in the same class as the determinists, in that both 
theories originate in a common error. “ The original error of 
determinism and the mistake of its opponents . . . bear ex- 
plicitly on a certain misconception of duration.” * So it will 
become apparent that Bergson, in his ultimate analysis, reduces 
libertarianism to determinism. 

The first error of libertarianism coincides with the associa- 
tionist doctrine: the conflict of motives. The libertarians will 
not say that the motives necessarily determine the will, but they 
speak of “ associations of ideas and conflicts of motives. . . .” 
Bergson’s familiar claim that there are no such things as dis- 
tinct states in conflict we have explained above when treating 
associationism. It suffices to repeat here that for Bergson the 
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spaceless duration of psychic life forbids such interpretations 
of it as these theories make. 

A far greater error of the libertarians, Bergson continues, is 
analogous to the deterministic doctrine that “ there is only one 
possible act corresponding to given antecedents.” The liber- 
tarians will deny this in saying that many acts are possible, but 
this only leads them into a like error. “.. . The believers in 
free will assume . . . that the same series (of antecedents) 
could issue in several different acts, equally possible.” * As an 
instance of this Bergson cites the words of Stuart Mill: 

‘To be conscious of free will’, says Stuart Mill, ‘I must mean to be 
conscious, before I have decided, that I am able to decide either way.’ 

This is the way in which the defenders of free will understand it; 
and they assert that when we perform an action freely, some other 
action would have been equally possible.®* 


Bergson attempts to illustrate this by a diagram, in which 
he tries to show how the defenders of this choice represent it to 
themselves: by a geometrical representation. The lines of his 
own figure are the best explanation of it. 


x 


In such a way as this figure shows, will the defenders of free 


will outline their theory of choice, says Bergson. They picture 
a self, 


. which, after having traversed a series MO of conscious states, 
when it reaches the point O, finds before it two directions, OX, and 
OY, equally open. These directions thus become things, real paths into 
which the highroad of consciousness leads and it depends only on the 
self which of them is entered upon. In short, the continuous and living 
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activity of this self, in which we have distinguished, by abstraction only, 
two opposite directions, is replaced by these directions themselves, 
transformed into different inert things awaiting out choice.®* 


Such is Bergson’s understanding of the implications of our 
“choice.” If one insists on following such a process, he says, 
one must place the self somewhere, so he places it at O, at the 
end of MO. But, 


. .. if it decides in favor of OX, the line OY will nevertheless remain; 
if it chooses OY, the path OX will remain open, waiting in case the 
self retraces its steps in order to make use of it. It is in this sense that 
we say, when speaking of a free act, that the contrary action was equally 
possible. And... we involuntarily and almost unconsciously think of 
it (this geometrical representation) as soon as we distinguish in the 
free act a number of successive phases, the conception of opposite 
motives, Hesitation and Choice.®® 


Bergson himself neatly sums up this analysis. “In short, de- 
fenders and opponents of free will agree in holding that the 
action is preceded by a kind of mechanical oscillation between 
the two points X and Y.”” 

The first statement in Bergson’s discussion of this explana- 

tion is that if one insists on analyzing by such a figure, one 
must at once take the whole figure into account as one, not stop- 
ping first at O. Therefore, when observation shows one of the 
paths has been chosen, such as OX, the self tended to that all 
along: 
. . . if experience shows that the decision has been in favor of X, it is | 
not a neutral activity which should be placed at the point O, but an 
activity tending in advance in the direction OX, in spite of apparent 
hesitations.®? 


Why is a neutral activity impossible? Again because of the 
continuous activity or duration of psychic life, whereas such a 
geometrical symbol splits “ our psychic life in space.” It gives 
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a pictured memory of the process, once done, but not the “ dy- 
namic progress by which the deliberation issued in the act. 

.” * To show the error of this, Bergson asks how choice is 
seeaihe at all, “if two courses were equally possible.” He as- 
sumes here the impossibity of two inclinations being equally 
possible, just as he sees that two concrete realities cannot be 
conceived as absolutely identical and still remain two. Others 
may argue that there must be two courses or else why “ did we 
believe ourselves free?”’ Bergson’s answer is the same as ever: 
a confusion of time and space. One cannot map out time 
when it is still in progress. He puts the argument in question 
and answer form. The defender of free will, he says, asserts 
that, 


‘The path is not yet traced out, therefore it may take any direction 
whatever.’ To which the answer is: ‘. . . it is not possible to speak of 
a path till the action is performed; but then it will have been traced 
out.’ 


Bergson’s whole line of argument implies the principle of con- 
tradiction, that a thing cannot be, and not be at the same time. 
Whether he is confusing the logical with the ontological order, 
whether he refuses to admit potentiality, will be seen later. His 
attacks on libertarianism may be summed up in his own words: 


(They) ... picture deliberation under the form of an oscillation in 
space while it really consists in a dynamic progress in which the self 
and its motives . . . are in a constant state of becoming.’ 


The only conclusion to be drawn from Bergson’s refutation of 
such a process of deliberation and choice is that the self develops 
in its duration without any occasion or possibility of choice, 
freedom seeming, as it were, to bubble forth. He says as much 
explicitly in another passage: 

. in reality, there are not two tendencies, or even two directions, but 


** Tbid., cf. pp. 180-181, passim. 
°° Time and Free Will, p. 182. 10° Thid., p. 183. 
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a self which lives and develops by means of its very hesitations, until 
the free action drops from it like an over-ripe fruit.1% 


On the other hand, we may give here simply a list of representa- 
tive quotations from his other writings, which cannot be recon- 
ciled at all with this present denial of choice. Necessarily, they 
will give an idea of his own doctrine too, but they seem more @ 
propos here beside his denial of choice: 


. . . the deep-seated self which ponders and decides. . . . 1° 


. . . the chief office of consciousness is to preside over action and to en- 
lighten choice.1 


. . consciousness corresponds exactly to the living being’s power of 
choice, . . . 7% 


. consciousness is synonymous with choice. . . . 1% 


In order to choose, we must know what we can do and remember the 
consequences, advantageous or injurious, of what we have already done; 
we must foresee and we must remember.’ 


For the present, we shall leave unchallenged these contradic- 
tions, accepting only the view predominant in T'vme and Free 
Will, that two equally possible courses are impossible; that there 
“are no two tendencies ” at all. Such is Bergson’s position on the 
problem of choice, as clearly as one can make it out. If the 
choice of two courses, claimed by the defenders of free will, is 
impossible, we can see his reason for saying that such a defini- 
tion of free will ends logically in determinism: there is left to 
them only the deterministic course. Both the determinists and 
the libertarians have erred then in confusing time and space, 
by attempting to explain in terms of space, a phenomenon of 
time which is exclusive of that space. 


101 Thid., p. 176. 

103 Time and Free Will, p. 176. It is to be noted that such a phrase 
appears on the very page on which Bergson is refutating any theory that 
allows choice. 

108 Matter and Memory, p. 182. 105 Mind Energy, p. 15. 

Oreative Evolution, p. 263. 108 Thid., p. 14. 
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What now are Bergson’s own positive views on free will? 
In Matter and Memory, in giving a concise summary of his re- 
futations of determinism and libertarianism, he furnishes an 
easy transition to the origin of his own theory: 


.. . for determinism the act is the resultant of a mechanical composition 
of the elements; for the adversaries of that doctrine, if they adhered 
strictly to their principle, the free decision would be an arbitrary fiat, 
a true creation ex nihilo. It seemed to us that a third course lay open. 
This is to replace ourselves in pure duration, of which the flow is 
continuous and in which we pass insensibly from one state to another 
. . . then it seemed to us, we saw the action issue from its ante- 
cedents by an evolution sui generis, in such a way that we find in this 
action the antecedents which explain it, while it yet adds to these some- 
thing entirely new. ... Freedom is not thereby, as has been asserted, 
reduced to sensible spontaneity .. . the free act may be determined as a 
synthesis of feelings and ideas, and the evolution which leads to it a 
reasonable evolution.?° 


It is on the concept of duration, as one would expect, that his 
doctrine of free will is built. The foundations of his doctrine 
we have already explained. Briefly: psychic life is exclusively 
qualitative and immeasurable; it constitutes duration, a hetero- 
geneous progress which is indeterminable and unforeseeable. 
Moreover, Bergson now discards the “ surface ” self and speaks 
of freedom solely in the “ deeper ” self of pure duration. Only 
under these conditions does he find freedom. 

In the first place, what Bergson means by “ liberty ”, and by 
“free will”, must be established. 


.. . le mot liberté a pour moi un sens intermédiaire entre ceux qu’on 
donne d’habitude aux deux termes liberté et libre arbitre. D’un cété, je 
crois que la liberté consiste 4 étre entiérement soi-méme, & agir en con- 
formité avec soi: ceci serait done, dans une certaine mesure, la “ liberté 
morale ” des philosophes, l’indépendance de la personne vis-a-vis de tout 
ce qui n’est pas elle. Mais ce n’est pas tout a fait cette liberté, quisque 


107 Matter and Memory, p. 243. 
3 
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Vindépendance que je décris n’a pas toujours un caractére moral. De 
plus, elle ne consiste pas 4 dépendre de soi comme un effet dépend de 
la cause qui le détermine nécessairement. Par la je reviendrais au sens 
de libre arbitre.? 


Strictly speaking, free will means actions arising entirely from 
oneself and dependent on being elicited by one’s whole self, as 
a “relation of cause to effect.”” (Not however, he always in- 
sists, at all like the causality of determinism.) But it is also 
necessary to consider at once the evolution of the free will as 
Bergson himself expresses it. 


Things have happened just as though an immense current of con- 
sciousness, interpenetrated with potentialities of every kind, had tra- 
versed matter to draw it towards organization and make it, notwith- 
standing that it is necessity itself, an instrument of freedom. ... Matter, 
enfolding it (consciousness), bends it to its own automatism. ... On 
other lines, consciousness succeeds in freeing itself sufficiently for 
the individual to acquire feeling, and therewith a certain latitude of 
choice; but the necessities of existence restrict the power of choosing 
to a simple aid of the need to live. So from the lowest to the highest 
rung of the ladder of life, freedom is riveted in a chain which at most 
it succeeds in stretching. With man alone a sudden bound is made; 
the chain is broken.’°° 


Evidently, there is but one logical path to the perfection of that 
evolution: fuller consciousness of our duration. 


The more we succeed in making ourselves conscious of our progress in 
pure duration, the more we feel different parts of our being enter into 
each other . . . it is in this that life and action are free.1?° 


More specifically, Bergson notes just how this evolution of our 
freedom takes place in a particular instance. | 


206 Bergson, in Bullétin de la Société francaise de Philosophie (1910), p. 
164 (Philosophical Vocabulary). Cf. also issue of 1903, p. 165. 

20° Mind Energy, p. 25. 

11° Creative Evolution, p. 201. It is to be noted in the two preceding 
quotations that Bergson applies his theory of freedom to the material 
world, and then reciprocates by showing how psychic free will is a necessary 
concomitant, or rather resultant, of that élan vital (his shooting Roman 
candle) which is the generating core of material evolution. 


‘ 
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It must be noticed in addition that we rise by imperceptible stages 
from automatic to free movements, and that the latter differ from the 
former principally in introducing an effective sensation between the 
external action which occasions them and the volitional reaction which 
ensues . . . either sensation has nothing to do, or it is nascent freedom.*™* 


Our attention is immediately drawn here to the emphasis laid 
on sensation, with his apparent disregard of intellect. Indeed, 
in his explanation of free will, it is consistent with Bergson’s 
view of the secondary importance of the intellect, that he should 
disregard it here. Undoubtedly, one would conclude from such 
statements that he is an absolute voluntarist. 

However, on this point of the relation of intellect to will, it 
is difficult to subject Bergson to any strict classification. We 
may note at first that his disciple Chevalier vigorously opposes 
the contention that his master’s free will doctrine is “ mere 
spontaneity ”; one cannot reduce it to “ obvious spontaneity.” 
Chevalier’s main proof for this is Bergson’s statement that the 
evolution resulting in free will is a “ reasonable evolution.” 
Chevalier explains this obscurity in Bergson’s doctrine by 
attempting to show why the will is not mere spontaneity. 


We ought not to say, ‘ The act has been prepared and it “ goes off ”’; 
but ‘I have prepared it and it ‘ goes off’ because I will to have it do 
so.’ The human mind does not give itself up to mere change and suc- 
cession; it is not content with mere ‘laisser-vivre’, it can concentrate 
and make an effort; it is like the indivisible tension of the bow in which 
the movement of the arrow is contained. And if we may say that in 
a certain sense duration is its substance, it is the sense in which duration 
itself is but the simple and indivisible relaxation of the indivisible ten- 
sion which constitutes the self." 


Does this “ concentrating ” admit the cooperation of the intel- 
lect, or has it some new meaning? From our reading of Berg- 
son, we are inclined to say that Chevalier’s interpretation of 
this doctrine seems a little too subjective to be of much help; 


111 Time and Free Will, pp. 33-34. 112 Chevalier, op. cit., p. 155. 
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his arguments seem to be stretching its meaning to fit his own 
conception. Bergson’s own words in innumerable cases seem 
to deny explicitly that the intellect plays any part in free acts. 
In Matter and Memory, as we noted above, he emphasized the 
dominance of sensation in the free act. Does he admit reason 
at all? In a later work we find him denying intellectual co- 
operation: “. . . consciousness is essentially free; it is free- 
dom itself . . . the intellect therefore, will always perceive 
freedom in the form of necessity.” *** But in the same work 
he had already attempted to point out explicitly the place of 
reason in willing. 

The free act is incommensurable with the idea, and its ‘ rationality’ 
must be defined by this very incommensurability within it as we will.**4 


Such statements still leave Bergson a voluntarist. But it 
is practically impossible to reconcile other statements with such 
as those we have already given. For instance: 


We wish to know the reason why we have made up our mind, and we 
find that we have decided without any reason, and perhaps even against 
every reason. But in certain cases, that is the best of reasons.**® 


First he explicitly denies reason any part in choice, then im- 
plicitly admits it. Perhaps the point is best cleared up by a 
statement he himself makes elsewhere. He admits that the 
free act does not seem to be without explanatory reasons, but 
he neatly distinguishes concerning the part they play. 


But these reasons have determined us only at the moment when they 
have become determining; that is, at the moment when the act was 
virtually accomplished, and the creation of which I speak is entirely 
contained in the progress by which these reasons have become deter- 
mining.?1® 


418 Creative Evolution, p. 270. 

114 Thid., p. 48. 

118 Time and Free Will, p. 170. 

11° Report of Fr. Phil. Soc. (Feb. 26, 1903). Cf. LeRoy, op. cit., p. 195. 
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This statement can itself be further clarified by other words of 
his own choosing. 


The abrupt intervention of the will is a kind of coup d’état which our 
mind foresees and which it tries to legitimate beforehand by a formal 
deliberation.**7 


We may conclude that Bergson believes reason and will are 
separate faculties, and while the mind may recognize actions of 
the will, it has no cooperation with it or control over it. More- 
over, freedom is purer in our deeper self. There the reasons, 
becoming increasingly vague, lead us near that “‘ mere spon- 
taneity ”, but still seem subtly to include reason. Yet the 
“. . . absence of any tangible reason is the more striking the 
deeper our freedom goes.”** Again, in distinguishing the 
degrees of consciousness in willing, he admits reason. 


In free action, when we contract our whole being in order to thrust it 
forward, we have the more or less clear consciousness of motives and 
of impelling forces and even, at rare moments, of the becoming by 
which they are organized into an act: but the pure willing, the current 
that runs through this matter, communicating life to it, is a thing 
which we hardly feel.*?® 


Our conclusion must be not only that Bergson remains a 
voluntarist, but that his “free will” approaches dangerously 
near to the “ free spontaneity ” he denies it is. 

This conclusion is confirmed if we consider another and 
perhaps the chief attribute of Bergson’s “ free act ”: creative- 
ness. What is meant by this is more clearly seen from other 
sources than from his treatment of it specifically in Time and 
Free Will. 


What we really mean when we ask, Are we free?, is, whether when we 
act we really create, or whether creation is impossible.**° 


7 Time and Free Will, p. 158. 

118 Tbid., p. 170. 

119 Oreative Evolution, p. 237. 

120 H, Wildon Carr, The Philosophy of Change (New York: 1911), p. 58. 
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The same creative evolution is also made the criterion of free will. 
The question now is not, as formerly, liberty of choice between two 
alternatives, but rather whether, when we act, we really create. Nay, 
we cannot pick out of our concrete action those which are free and 
those which are not. We are only free when our action is that of our 
whole personality. When I have expressed myself so thoroughly as to 
have created something new in the world, then I have acted as a free 
man. Moreover, if the will only does what the intellect declares it 
ought to have done, it is not 


Indeed, the voluntary act, of which I have just spoken is nothing 
but a group of movements learnt in previous experience, and inflected 
in a direction each time new by a conscious force whose main purpose 
appears to be ceaseless bringing of something new into the world.*?? 


The free act then is “creative.” This is difficult to reconcile 
with a statement we have already quoted, that the free act 
evolves in duration as a climax, “ dropping like an over-ripe 
fruit.” Bergson does not seem to distinguish between such con- 
traries. He says the free act is creative, where he should more 
strictly say that the free act is a creation, since he seems here to 
be looking at it from the viewpoint of completion. But, all in 
all, if we allow for his frequent confusion of words, there is 
no doubt that he means free acts to be creative and looks at them 
from the aspect of acts in progress. We may note that this 
view of the free act seems rather to be a development of his 
later thought, particularly of Creative Evolution, than it is a 
part of his system of freedom in Time and Free Will. 

Another necessary mark of the free act is that the creativeness 
can only be present when it emanates from our “ whole person- 
ality.” “... We are free when our acts spring from our 
whole personality, when they express it... .*** From a later 
work, may be taken an explanation of this emanation from the 
whole personality. 


191 Thomas J. Gerrard, Bergson: An Exposition and Criticism (St. Louis: 


1913), p. 9. 
488 Mind Dnergy, p. 38. 138 Time and Free Will, p. 172. 
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Each of us is a body subject to the same laws as all other portions of 
matter. ... 

But besides these movements which are mechanically provoked by an 
external cause, there are others which seem to come from within and 
which cut across the first kind by their unforeseen character; they are 
called ‘ voluntary.’ What is the cause of them? It is what each of 
us denotes by the ‘I’, or ‘me’. And what is the ‘1’? Something 
which appears, rightly or wrongly, to overflow every part of the body 
which is joined to it, passing beyond it in space as well as in time.’** 


Such a view necessarily eliminates the conflict of motives and 
any influence of emotion, because the feeling that gives rise to 
the free act is the whole personality. That is, Bergson says, 
the whole soul is in that one feeling. 

It is only an inaccurate psychology, misled by language, which will 
show us the soul determined by sympathy, aversion, or hate, as though 
by so many forces pressing on it. These feelings, providing that they 
go deep enough, each make up the whole soul, since the whole content 
of the soul is reflected in each of them. To say that the soul is deter- 
mined under the influence of any one of these feelings is thus to 
recognize that it is self-determined.**® 


It is the whole soul, in fact, which gives rise to the free decision: and 
the act will be so much the freer the more the dynamic series with which 
it is connected tends to be the fundamental self.'?® 


Bergson’s theory of free acts emanating from the whole 
personality can now be grasped. Since he makes this emana- 
tion a necessary mark of freedom, it can mean only one thing: 
either acts do not proceed from the entire soul, and so are not 
free; or they do, and are free. Yet he insists on degrees of 
freedom. In this regard it is not so much the assertion of the 
existence of degrees that is contradictory, as the reasons he sets 
forth for the assertion. “‘ Freedom is not absolute... it 
admits of degrees ”’, he says.*** It does this in so far as it over- 


124 Mind Energy, p. 38. 
138 Report of Fr. Phil. Soc., loc. cit. 
12° Time and Free Will, p. 167. 197 Tbid., p. 166. 
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comes the automatism of the “surface ego.” In the deeper 
self, when it is freed from the dominance of the static surface 
self, there is no limit to the degrees of freedom, Bergson would 
imply.’** But he insists that we should not expect such freedom 
in the “surface ego.” We shall not attempt here to reconcile 
his doctrine of the whole personality with that of the degrees of 
freedom due to the dominance of the deeper self. Bergson 
simply reminds us of what he has said before: that most of 
our daily actions are in surface states and therefore, partaking 
more or less of space, “ most daily actions are acts of a con- 
scious automaton.”’ Consequently, free acts, emanating only 
from the deeper self, are rare, and this is because immersion in 
this deeper self requires effort. 


We must, by a strong recoil of our personality on itself, gather up our 
past which is slipping away, in order to thrust it, compact and undi- 
vided, into a present which it will create by entering. Rare indeed are 
the moments when we are self-possessed to this extent; it is then that 
our actions are truly free.?2® 


Bergson thus maintains that free actions are creative, that 
they emanate from our whole personality, yet only from our 
deeper self, are rare and, though not mere spontaneity, are not 
influenced by reason at all. Just what, does he mean by “ free 
will?” We can quote what he calls “ the essence of freedom ”, 
as something which “must be sought in a certain shade or 
quality of the action itself and not in the relation of this act to 
what it is not or to what it might have been.” **° But that is as 
far as we can go. He insists that freedom is really indefinable. 
Definitions of it necessarily lead to determinism. 


138 This point of Bergson’s doctrine is also noticed by one of his more 
recent critics. Cf. Blaise Romeyer, “La Liberté humaine d’aprés Henri 
Bergson”, Revue Neoscolastique de Philosophie (Mai, 1933), p. 196. 
Romeyer interprets the doctrine to say that, “Il y a dés lors des degrés, 
et & l’infini, dans cette profondeur de l’acte libre, selon que notre per- 
sonnalité, plus ou moins généreuse surmonte plus oux moins les résistances 
égoistes, les routines figées, les prudences apeurées du moi superficiel.” 

19° Creative Evolution, p. 200. 18° Time and Free Will, pp. 182-183. 
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Shall we define the free act by saying of this act, .. . that it might 
have been left undone? But this assertion, as also its opposite, implies 
the idea of an absolute equivalence between concrete duration and its 
spatial symbol: and as soon as we admit this equivalence, we are led on, 
by the very development of the formula which we have just set forth, 
to the most rigid determinism. 

Shall we define the free act as “ that which could not be foreseen, even 
when all the conditions were known in advance?” But to conceive all 


the conditions as given, is . . . to place oneself at the very moment at 
which the act is being performed. Or else it is pictured symbolically in 
advance, which amounts . . . to reasserting in new words the absolute 


equivalence of duration with its symbol. A closer study of this second 
definition of freedom will bring us once more to determinism. 

Shall we finally define the free act by saying that it is not necessarily 
determined by its cause? But either these words lose their meaning or 
we understand by them that the same inner causes will not always call 
forth the same effects. We admit, then, that the psychic antecedents of 
a free act can be repeated, that freedom is displayed in a duration whose 
moments resemble one another, and that time is a homogeneous medium, 
like space. We shall thus be brought back to the idea of an equivalence 
between duration and its spatial symbol; and by pressing the definition 
of freedom which we have laid down, we shall once more get deter- 
minism out of it.*** 


This exposition of Bergson’s doctrine must be concluded with 
his own words, that freedom is indefinable. “ Freedom is a 
fact, and among the facts which we observe, there is none 
clearer.” *** We know it, but we cannot define it; it is a fact 
of consciousness and of intuition, but unexplainable by the 
intellect. Nay, any attempt to explain relegates it necessarily 
to the spatial realm of determinism. 


In proceeding to criticize Bergson’s doctrine of free will, we 
shall find reason to challenge his logic. As occasion demands, it 
will be necessary to point out his agreement or disagreement 
with what we think is the doctrine nearer to reality, without 
attempting, however, to give a full exposé of that doctrine. Evi- 


181 Tbid., p. 220. 183 Tbid., p. 221. 
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dently, the fact of free will need not be stressed: we agree as to 
the fact. It is Bergson’s doctrine of the nature of that freedom 
that we shall question. Therefore our criticism can touch only 
the important points of Bergson’s entire demonstration, paying 
particular attention to his refutation of libertarianism and to 
his own view of free acts. 

These free acts, he has said, have their deepest foundation 
in the qualitative intensity of psychic life. With regard to his 
demonstration of this point, and his refutation of psycho- 
physics, there can be only agreement. Scholastic psychology, 
as much as Bergson, insists on the immateriality of psychic 
life. Furthermore, he has in general, shown that the attempted 
measurement of psychic life is too often a measurement of the 
external causes of its states; in this, his analysis seems too acute 
and accurate to call for disagreement. We shall also accept his 
conclusion that psychic intensity is not a spatial extensity. 
But agreement will cease when we examine Bergson’s method 
of demonstration. There we find not a few misunderstandings 
and contradictions. Our first disagreement is with his first 
statement that we cannot express psychic states in terms of 
space because they are not spatial. To this we answer that con- 
cepts of spatial relations do not and cannot contain space since 
intellectual life itself transcends space. Manifestly, Bergson 
has here identified the material and intellectual orders, although 
he is proving the immateriality of psychic life. 

Secondly, he denies the possibility of applying a “ more” 
or a “less” to psychic intensity, which is non-measureable. 
Here we may note several contradictions. For instance, Bergson 
had said that we incorrectly measure the “ magnitude” of a 
certain pain by really measuring the effort of its cause, a pin- 
prick, which is “a measurable magnitude.” But later on we 
noted his affirming the immeasurability of the sensation of 
effort. Now in denying the possibility of a qualitative “ more” 
or “less”, he shows that a changing intensity is a real change 
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of sensation, so that a final sensation may have several compo- 
nents. Following out this theory, Bergson treats psychic states 
as distinct entities throughout the chapter, as he analyzes them 
one by one. There we find psychic life conceived of as composed 
of distinct states, or of sensations as composed of numerous 
components. All this analysis seems very acute and pene- 
trating to us, and we agree with most of it. Yet if Bergson 
had a clear recollection of what he had proposed in the first 
chapter of Time and Free Will, it seems impossible that he 
could have written the second, which denies both distinctness 
and numerical multiplicity to psychic life. That second chapter 
‘condemns not only the conclusions of the first, but his very 
method of analysis. This does not sound logical in considera- 
tion of his work as a whole. Otherwise, there is only that one 
point in the first analysis on which we disagree: a “ more” or 
a “less” need not mean spatial quantity. When Bergson 
denies a more or less of quality, we may say that he has failed to 
distinguish two kinds of quantity: he forgets that there is also 
an intensive quantity."** In a word, Bergson would here reduce 
reality to two mutually exclusive categories: quantity and 
quality, and say that what can be predicated of the one, neces- 
sarily cannot be predicated of the other. 

In his treatment of multiplicity and duration, Bergson re- 
members that he has proved psychic immateriality, but forgets 
that his method rested on a numerical distinction of sensations. 
This discreteness is now denied by his statement that psychic 


188 Perhaps the best expression of this distinction is found in Maritain, 
“... il y a une quantité intensive (quantitas virtutis) qui differe entiére- 
ment de la quantité proprement dite, de la quantité dimensive (quantitas 
molis), car elle appartient aussi & l’ordre transcendantal, et se raporte & 
l’étre lui-méme des choses dont on la dit, sans leur ajouter aucun accident 
(comme est la quantité proprement dite ou la spatialité), en sorte que cette 
quantité intensive ne saurait étre mathématiquement mesurée, au moins en 
elle-méme. C’est ainsi que l’enracinement plus ou moins profond de la 
charité dans ]’Ame, ou la plus ou moins grande beauté d’une oeuvre d’art, 
n’a rien & voir avec l’espace. Jacques Maritain, La Philosophie Bergsonienne 
(Paris: 1930), pp. 333-334. 
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states cannot have a numerical multiplicity. Why? Because 
the concept of number demands space. To this we answer 
that number itself is quantitative, as Aquinas pointed out long 
ago: “numerus .. . est species quantitatis.”*** However, 
this does not at all necessitate that the concept of number be 
spatial, since intellectual life transcends space; this truth 
Bergson has demonstrated by showing that psychic life excludes 
space. This he admits explicitly when he says of the image and 
the idea that “the former is extended and the latter un- 
extended.” **® Consequently, he has confused an image of 
extended number with an unextended concept of number quanti- 
tative number with transcendental number.*** This identifica- 
tion of multiplicity with a heterogeneity devoid of distinction is 
essential to Bergson’s doctrine of duration. Does not this in- 
volve a contradiction in terms? For instance, he should hold 
that a feeling of love could not increase, as we would say, but 
become heterogeneously different, or non-love. After analyzing 
his entire work in this light, it appears a tangle of irreconcilable 
elements and contradictions. A detailed list of many of them 
is available elsewhere.***’ Consequently, we need not dwell, 
for instance, on the fact that his doctrine of duration, conceived 
of as mutual penetration of all psychic states, should necessarily 
exclude his division of self into a superficial and a deep-seated 
ego. 

Bergson insists that his duration constitutes the life of the 
deeper ego, a fundamental self which can be recovered only by 


1% Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (Leonine Edit.), Ia., Q. XXX, 
Art. 3. 

188 Matter and Memory, p. 52. 

186 Avain, there is a neat corroborative statement in Maritain to this 
point: “... M. Bergson semble ici confondre reguli¢rement exteriorité 
dans l’espace et distinction (comme si des entités métaphysiques n’étaient 
pas comme telles, parfaitement distinctes les unes des autre sans étre pour 
cela colloquées dans l’espace.” Maritain, op. cit., p. 331. 

187 Geo. Williams Peckham, The Logic of Bergson’s Philosophy (New 
York: 1917). 
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a vigorous effort of analysis.“** Here we have another impossi- 
bility, because, according to Bergson’s own words, it is this 
analyzing intellect that has already destroyed our consciousness 
of duration. On the other hand, if his concept of duration is 
correct, he need not have demonstrated the function of our 
memory in a later work, because no states (mutually inter- 
penetrative) could be relegated to a distinct past: we would 
have an immediate intuitive understanding of all as present. 
These fallacies are minor in comparison with his fundamental 
error: duration is made the stuff of psychic life, motion is had 
without something moving. At first, he states that duration 
was not a thing, but a flow, a quality. Now it is the stuff, the 
support itself, in other words, the substance of psychic life. 
But this gives us a substance which is not a substance. One 
may speculate as to what led Bergson to such a concept. It may 
well be that he was so impressed by the activity and fusion of 
psychic life that he was prejudiced against any idea of an un- 
changing and abiding reality behind it. After breathing in so 
much of the skeptical, positivistic atmosphere surrounding his 
younger years, perhaps he came to consider the abiding self 
only as a static being, not conscious of its own life, a concep- 
tion evidently false.**® Then he seems to be so captivated by his 
own intuition of duration that, for him, it easily applies to all 
reality. To climax any criticism of Bergson’s concept of dura- 
tion, we need use only his own arguments. That we are con- 
scious of duration, seems to be an undeniable fact. But it is 
also undeniable that we are conscious of ourselves as abiding, 
as he himself evidences by his constant use of such expressions, 
as “self”, “we endure”, “we feel duration.” If he were 


188 Time and Free Will, p. 129. 

18° Jolivet handles this question nicely, and notices Bergson’s miscon- 
ception immediately. “ Or justement le tort de M. Bergson est d’entendre 
cette notion 4 la maniére véritablement absurde des empiricistes, comme une 
chose inerte sous d’autres choses mobiles et comme un support mécanique. 
Le moi substantiel . . . pas plus qu’aucune substance . . . n’est rien de tel.” 
Cf. Régis Jolivet, Hssai sur Le Bergsonisme (Paris: 1931), p. 86. 
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logical, “‘ we ” could not “ feel” duration: “ we” are duration. 
So to his entire demonstration we answer that undoubtedly the 
consciousness of enduring must be admitted; yet change or 
duration is not a substance, and hence demands something to 
endure, a something of which we are conscious. 

Let us preserve what Bergson implicitly admits, the self 
behind duration. On this basis, he approaches the problem of 
free will and on this basis he refutes physical determinism. 
With his refutation of this error we are in agreement. Here 
he meets a schoo] that does try to apply the laws of space to 
psychic life and he refutes it completely. This analysis of the 
errors of the mechanistic school is followed by a refutation of 
psychological determinism which is very convincing, but not as 
penetrating as the preceding attack. Associationist determin- 
ism Bergson refutes solely on the basis of his concept of dura- 
tion. If one has accepted that concept, his argument is clear 
and cogent: these determinists make psychic states distinct, 
therefore spatial and determinable, whereas in pure duration, 
these states are spaceless and indeterminable. But the fact 
remains that this school does not put states in space; that is 
merely Bergson’s contention. Again, his argument is based on 
his refusal to allow a “ more” or a “ less” to psychic intensity 
without space, as in this case, denying the possibility of a 
stronger motive. If Bergson would admit the part of the 
intellect in willing, he might have answered here what should be 
answered to associationists, that motives are intellectual reasons 
for or against an act, and not external ungovernable forces 
determining us.**° Another deterministic argument Bergson 
has refuted by admitting, for the sake of argument, the prem- 
ises, then showing the impossibility of the same antecedents 
recurring in psychic life. But the weakness of his argument 


149 Maritain, op. cit., p. 335, gives a very intelligent criticism of this 
error, points out the misdirection of Bergson’s arguments, and his misunder- 
standing of the concept of a motive. 
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seems to lie in this, that antecedents are not identical with 
causes and causes are the same, not because they recur, but 
because they are enduring powers, not mere phenomena. 

Bergson’s refutation of libertarianism does not bear a critical 
analysis. In the first place, by Bergson’s “ libertarianism ”, 
we can understand only a radical indeterminism. His basic 
propositions can be summarized thus: either the will is moved 
by the strongest motive, which is determinism, or is moved by 
no motive, which is libertarianism. To this it must be answered 
that Bergson’s dilemma is not genuine; there is a third possi- 
bility.. The will can be and must be influenced by a motive, yet 
is not determined by a motive. It is of the nature of the will 
to be able to choose between motives. Yet even were Bergson 
to recognize this, he would still be in error, since he apparently 
misconceives the character of a motive. By Bergson, motives 
are interpreted in the deterministic sense; to him, a motive is 
a feeling, not a reason. The libertarianism he speaks of is 
really determinism, since in the absence of any genuine motive, 
there is no deliberation or choice. 

On the subject of choice, as previously pointed out, Bergson’s 
treatment explicitly denies its possibility. Yet in numerous 
other instances, he mentions it, apparently contradicting him- 
self. There are two possible solutions to this ambiguity: either 
he actually does contradict himself or he attaches a unique 
meaning to the word “choice.” Jolivet offers the latter 
solution : 

. . « le choix dont il s’agit ici . . . ce n’est rien d’autre que, négative- 
ment, le fait de n’étre pas déterminé par un motif. Plus briévement, 
e’est l’absolue indétermination, la contingence radicale.’* 


Whatever be the case, Bergson has undoubtedly denied choice 
as we understand it. His reason is that an analysis of choice 
shows it to mean nothing but a mechanical “ oscillation ” before 


142 Jolivet, op. cit., p. 153. 
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two divergent spatial paths. To this we answer that he is right 
in his conviction of the impossibility if these paths are spatial. 
But choice of two possibilities cannot be resolved into a spatial 
fact, because the possibilities considered are elements of psychic 
life, objects of the intellect, an immaterial, spiritual faculty. 
Nor can he prove his contention by saying we “ substitute 
spatial symbols for reality.” Thinking in terms of space 
obviously can never make one’s thought extended in space. 
Here we must admit that Bergson never really intended to in- 
clude. the intellect in his immaterial spaceless psychic life. 
Rather he insists that the intellect spatializes. But the con- 
tradiction still remains that he proves the unextended nature of 
psychic life as a whole and constantly takes for granted the 
extended nature of a part of that psychic life, the intellect.** 
Therefore Bergson’s refutation of choice is based on a demon- 
stration entirely invalid: putting space where he had himself 
proved there could be no space. | 
But the real reason behind his denial of choice is his analysis 
of deliberation. He has seen that often our “reasons” for 
acting are nothing but “ post factuwm explanations” of our 
decision. In this analysis the most advanced psychology can 
find nothing with which to disagree. Artificiality is very often 
the mark of a post factum psychological explanation of a free 
act into the distinct phases of deliberation, decision, execution. 
In many such cases, the truth of the matter is that what we call 
deliberation was already a decision, or what we call a choice 
had, in fact gone a great way toward execution, or even that 
what we see post factum as a discursive deliberation, never 
existed at all until our post factum analysis. Our “ reasons for 
choosing ” are too often no more than our reasons for having 
chosen. But we cannot agree with Bergson that any such false 


1442 When the intellect considers abstractions, it may be noted that 
Aquinas places it not only above space, but even outside of time: “ sicut 
enim intelligibilia actu sunt absque loco, ita etiam sunt absque tem- 
pore....” Cf. Contra Gentiles, Lib. II, Cap. XCVI, infra. 
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analyses disprove the existence of deliberation and choice. Our 
constant answer to Bergson is always best given by his own 
argument: consciousness. He insists we are conscious of free- 
dom and we answer that we are just as conscious of deliberation 
and of choice. In fact, they are the very essentials of our 
notion of free will, and when we say we are conscious of free 
will, we mean that we are conscious of the power to deliberate 
and choose. 

From Bergson’s own inner logic, it must be admitted that 
there is a consistency in his denial of a choice that would 
demand deliberation, since he has said that the intellect spatial- 
izes psychic states, that the intellect then can “ see only neces- 
sity.” Thus he could not admit any cooperation of the intellect 
in a free act, therefore he denies such. To this we answer 
again that we are conscious of choice, and choice means intel- 
lectual cooperation. Choice necessarily implies intellectual 
comprehension of two objects, and an intellectual judgment 
concerning them.*** Our argument needs no further elucidation. 

Yet another difficulty is met when Bergson denies that his 
free will is mere spontaneity. Why then does he not admit a 
rational deliberation? The best solution of the problem seems to 
be that offered by Jolivet, when he points out the limits of 
Bergson’s “ reason” as meant in this case. 

La raison n’est pas concue proprement comme la faculté qui juge et qui 


dirige ; au contraire, elle obéit au courant qui |’entraine et dont elle n’est 
qu’une forme plus élévée.1* 


To us, Bergson’s “ reason” seems to be only an aspect of the 
élan vital which he develops in Creative Evolution. Con- 


+48 Aquinas explains this intellectual cooperation in willing with his cus- 
tomary clarity: “.. . quod proprium liberi arbitrii est electio . . . ad 
electionem autem concurrit aliquid ex parte cognitivae virtutis, et aliquid 
ex parte appetitivae. Ex parte quidem cognitivae requiritur consilium, per 
quod dijudicatur, quid sit alteri praeferendum. Ex parte autem appetitivae 
requiretur, quod appetendo acceptetur, quod per consilium dijudicatur.” 
Summa Theol., Ia., Q. LX XXIII, Art. 3. 

+44 Jolivet, op. cit., p. 156. 
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sequently, to answer his erroneous concept of reason it must be 
asserted that the intellect is a faculty which really apprehends 
relations and makes judgments. Moreover, as such it plays a 
necessary part in freedom, as we have pointed out. Nor is ita 
passive component, but a factor of influence, as Aquinas has 
said: .. . itellectus comparatur ad voluntatem, ut movens. 

. **° Bergson does not see that this intellectual influence is 
essential to free will. If the intellect offered no bonum to the 
will, there could be no choice, and as shown above, if no choice, 
no freedom. The judgments of the intellect are the very source 
of voluntary acts, as the Scholastics so well saw: actto exterior 
in moventibus seipsa procedit ex judicio quo judicatur aliquid 
esse bonum. ...*** However, we will agree with Bergson 
that the will itself is a power exerting an influence over the 
intellect. Scholastic doctrine does not postulate either motive- 
less free will, or yet a free will determined by the strongest 
motive. It is a power that moves something itself, though the 
intellect has played a part also.*** Bergson missed that recipro- 
cal action. There is a play back and forth very often in 
momentous decisions, so that the intellect may offer to the will 
to choose, a bonum which the will itself helped the intellect to 
see as a bonum.*** Consequently, in the Scholastic doctrine 


145 Aquinas, loc. cit., Art. 4. 

14° Contra Gentiles, Lib. II, Cap. XLVIII. 

147 Of the many neat phrases on this distinction in Thomas Aquinas, we 
may quote two: “... dicitur, quod finis movet efficientem: et hoc modo 
intellectus movet voluntatem; quia bonum intellectum sit objectum volun- 
tatis, et movet ipsam ut finis .. . dicitur aliquid movere per modum agentis 

. . et hoc modo voluntas movet intellectum. ...” Or more specifically 
yet, “. . . voluntas movet intellectum quantum ad exercitium actus: quia 
et ipsum verum. quod est perfectio intellectus, continetur sub universali 
bono, ut quoddam bonum particulare; sed quantum ad determinationem 
actus, quae est ex parte objecti; intellectus movet voluntatem, quia et 
ipsum bonum apprehenditur secundum quandam specialem rationem com- 
prehensam sub universali ratione veri. ...” Cf. Summa Theol., Ia., Q. 
LXXXITI, Art. 4; Ia. Ilae., Q. IX, Art. 1. 

448 Mercier puts it well: “La volonté . . . corrobore par des sympathies 
ou par des répugnance les convictions spéculatives.” Cf. Désiré Cardinal 
Mercier, Psychologie (Paris: 1923), p. 232. 
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of free will, where intellect influences will, and will influences 
intellect, there is neither determinism nor is there radical in- 
determinism. In this doctrine is found the same analysis of 
that very balance and reciprocal character of psychic action 
which Bergson himself is attempting to discover and to demon- 
strate. What he failed to see, Aquinas had already borrowed 
from Aristotle: voluntas est movens motum.** 

Now but one aspect of Bergson’s attack on libertarianism 
remains to be criticized. His view of choice and deliberation, 
and his consequent exclusion of intellect were viewed from a 
point “ before the act.” Looking back after the act, he says we 
are wrong in saying “ another act was possible.” In other 
words, he denies the contingency of voluntary actions. The 
answer to this is contained in our proof of choice and can only 
be climaxed again with his own argument: we are conscious 
that we might have acted otherwise, and like his consciousness 
of free will, it is a fact. In general, Bergson’s refutation of 
libertarianism is either a refutation of radical indeterminism, 
or an unconvincing attack on the essentials of moderate inde- 
terminism: intellectual deliberation, choice, contingency. 

What can be said of Bergson’s own views of voluntary 
actions, of his own doctrine of free will which he erects after 
“ destroying ”’ these previous theories? As it has already been 
seen that his theory of free will admits no intellectual coopera- 
tion, there is no need to discuss this negative aspect again. On 
the other hand, the positive side of this doctrine holds that 
voluntary actions are spontaneous creations of duration. This 
voluntarism of Bergson has already been noted. Moreover, 
although both Bergson and one of his best known interpreters, 
Jacques Chevalier, deny this, it has already been seen that the 
only conclusion one can arrive at is that Bergson’s “ voluntary 
activity ”’ seems to be not only an absolute voluntarism, but 
almost a pure spontaneity. If there is no choice, what can there 


149 Cf, Aristotle, De Anima, iii, 10. 
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be but a radical voluntarism, a mere spontaneity?**° One is 
forced, by Bergson’s own words, to accept this view. Matter 
and Memory admittedly speaks more of choice than Time and 
Free Will; but one must conclude from Creative Evolution that 
Bergson’s “ free will” is nothing more than a perfection of his 
élan vital, the effort créateur of evolution, as we have already 
pointed out.*** There remains to add here but one distinction: 
it is not necessary to deny the element of spontaneity to 
free will. Scholastic philosophy has never done so. The 
error lies in attributing to that power an uncontrolled irrational 
spontaneity. 

If a rational spontaneity is admitted, we can fully admit 
Bergson’s next attribute of voluntary action, creativeness. Our 
only criticism is that by “ creativeness ” he should mean solely 
the production of novelty, not a true creatio ex nthilo. He does 
not seem to mean this, for he admits that the act is the result 
of the piling up of past duration, the act “ dropping like an 
over-ripe fruit.” Again, how his duration could “ pile up”, 
we cannot see, but such is his mind. 

We may partly agree with Bergson when he says that such 
free acts are rare, and for the reasons he gives, that character, 
conventions, habits, etc., tend to drag us towards automatism. 
However, his use of the word “rare” is debatable. Strictly, 
we may not say that free acts are rare, but neither do we say, 
that all of our everyday actions are free. Just where to place a 
limit to the part of the habitual and affirm freedom, seems 
to depend on the individual consciousness of an act. Such is the 
moderate indeterminism of Scholasticism. As Maher concedes, 
“we allow most readily . . . that a very large part of man’s 


150 Many other readers have come to the same conclusion, despite 
Bergson’s denials. Jolivet phrases it almost in Bergson’s own words: 
“... la liberté bergsonienne n’est rien d’autre qu’une force qui joue sans 
contrainte.” Jolivet, op. cit., p. 157. 

151Tn this regard, St. Thomas gives most explicitly the Scholastic com- 
ment on such spontaneity: “... liberum arbitrium.. . diffinitur liberum 
de ratione judicium.” Contra Gentiles, Lib. II, Cap. XLVIII. 
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daily action is indeliberate. ...”** In this connection, a 
minor difficulty is found in another contradiction of Bergson’s. 
The very last page of Time and Free Will reaffirms the rarity 
of free acts. Yet in a footnote just three pages back, he con- 
demns Renouvier for restricting freedom to moments of a crisis, 
the very thing he himself affirms afterwards. Furthermore, in 
his own footnote, he even makes freedom not a rare, but a 
constant phenomenon. 


. . . the process of our free activity goes on, as it were, unknown to 
ourselves, in the obscure depths of our consciousness at every moment 
of duration ; the very feeling of duration comes from this source. . . . 1*8 


Besides the obvious contradiction on the question of rarity, we 
wonder now what becomes of his argument from a consciousness 
of freedom, as we read that all this goes on “‘ unknown to our- 
selves.” As a matter of method, the only course left is to pass 
over such contradictions. They are not themselves rare in 
Bergson, as we noted at the beginning of our criticism. In 
most cases one can only pick out the most strongly emphasized 
views as representing his true mind. 

Another attribute that Bergson ascribes to a free act, is that 
it proceeds from the “ whole personality.” The reason for this 
is his theory that in duration the whole soul is found in even 
the simplest state and therefore there can be no conflicting 
tendencies. This amounts to nothing less than a positive justi- 
fication for his denial of choice. Since this “ whole personality ” 
implicitly excludes choice and deliberation, this error has al- 
ready been refuted: Here the logical conclusion to this theory 
may be pointed out: if free will is not a power of deciding 
between two contrary inclinations, if the act of free will 
emanates from our whole ego, Bergsonian “ free will” is noth- 
ing but determinism. If we are duration, and we are the will- 
ing, such absolute voluntarism cannot help but return, in final 


188 Michael Maher, Psychology (New York: 1923), p. 397. 
+58 Time and Free Will, p. 237, footnote. 
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analysis, to a determinism that is but differently worded. In 
view of this theory of Bergson, we are surprised in other places 
to find him identifying this “whole personality” with his 
“deeper ego.” Free acts, he now says, emanate only from the 
deep psychic self which is in pure duration. 

Such a statement allows us two answers: first, the placing of 
freedom in a “ deeper ego” explicitly contradicts the evolution 
of it from a “ whole personality.” Secondly, we may overlook 
the contradiction and assume that freedom is located only in 
that “deeper ego.” What have we then? He admits that 
states of this deep self are obscure and fused. He has said 
that freedom in such a state often goes on unknown to us. Such 
admissions of the nature of action in the “ deep self” allow 
us but one conclusion: his “ free” act, if obscure and “ even 
unknown ” to us, again denies its own existence and his theory 
ends in an almost explicit determinism. Bergson’s very analysis 
of that deep self makes it the perfect locale of automatism. 
As a consequence of this and the preceding attributes which 
Bergson assigns to free will, we have found little of the true 
concept of freedom in his doctrine. Of such a conclusion we 
are positive after reading Bergson, and we find most scholastic 


critics in agreement.*** 


154 Some Scholastics, however, have concluded otherwise. For instance, 
Blaise Romeyer, seems to think that, but for a difference of vocabulary, 
Bergson’s free will theory coincides with the libertarian doctrine and with 
Scholastic doctrine. He points out that despite himself Bergson has defined 
free will. To this we agree in a measure, but not to the definition which 
Romeyer supplies for Bergson: “ Bien qu’il s’oppose & tout essai de définir 
une donnée aussi claire et irréductible que la liberté, Bergson ne laisse pas, 
sans se le proposer, de fournir les éléments d’une définition par le genre 
prochain (agir spontané), et la différence spécifique (rationnel et relative- 
ment indépendant).” Cf. Romeyer, op. cit., p. 195. Vide infra (131). 
We have shown above, that Bergson’s free will is anything but a rational 
process. Of course, recurrent quotations may be cited to prove its ration- 
ality, yet a more complete reading shows that it is not so, but that this 
theory follows the general tone of all Bergsonian philosophy in being non- 
intellectual. Therefore, we cannot agree with Romeyer’s final conclusion 
when he states that, “il reste donc que la doctrine bergsonienne de la 
liberté coincide avec celle du libre véritable.” Cf. ibid., p. 213, 
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With the contention that Bergson has implicitly defined free 
will, we agree. He ended Time and Free Will by declaring 
free will to be indefinable because its very definition led 
logically to determinsm. If by a definition of freedom, he 
meant a motiveless act, he is right: this would lead logically to 
determinism, and we contend that Bergson himself has done 
exactly that. But that is not the true concept of free will as 
we have already pointed out. The true concept does not deny 
influence on the will, but insists that despite all, it is free from 
necessity and is responsible for the act; it has the power to act, 
or not, or to choose actions.*** With the Scholastic theory of 
free will, no genuine agreement can be discovered in the doctrine 
that Henri Bergson advocates. In sum, we agree with Bergson 
concerning the two foundations he lays for free will. We 
disagree when he denies possible qualitative comparison of 
psychic states and denies also the abiding substance behind the 
changing, enduring, flow. Again, we agree with him when he 
asserts free will, but we disagree when he pictures a free will 
that is irrational and indeliberate. 

Finally, one last question may be asked: what was the source 
of the numerous errors that we have exposed in Bergson’s treat- 
ment of free will? The first that strikes us is that he was 
reared with an anti-intellectual prejudice, which would not in- 
cline him to abstract reasoning when this meant explicit recog- 
nition of the intellect as a superior power. Moreover, we have 


185 Scholastic sources are available and it is not our purpose to give the 
complete Scholastic doctrine, so we instance but one Scholastic description 
of our doctrine of freedom. “ Libertas . .. non in eo consistit, quod volun- 
tas nullum eiusmodi influxum patitur, sed in hoc, quod, etiamsi omnia ad 
agendum necessaria adsunt et quamquam vehementer allicitur, tamen 
immunis manet a necessitate physica et determinatio ad volendum ab ipsa 
procedit....... Libertas voluntatis . . . in eo consistit, quod voluntas, 
quando omnia ad agendum requisita adsunt, non est determinata ad unum 
sed ipsa se determinare potest ad agendum vel non agendum, ad hoc vel 
illud agendum.” Cf. Joseph Donat, Psychologia (Innsbruck: 1931), pp. 
273-274. Cf. also the treatment and bibliography in Maher, op. cit., pp. 
355-392. 
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found him so imbued with Kantianism as to insist on time and 
space as being two mutually exclusive categories, therefore 
distorting reality. Thirdly, we see him constantly trying to do 
what he condemns the mechanists for doing: fitting facts to a 
preconceived idea, that of duration. In seeking the source of 
these prejudices one may reasonably assume that Bergson was 
opposed to the skepticism prevalent in his younger days. Deter- 
mined to establish a “ positive metaphysics’ which would have 
an evident validity, the wish seems to have become father to the 
thought. He attempts to make his metaphysics “ positive ” 
throughout, although this is actually impossible. In reality, 
his metaphysics seldom goes beyond the realm of a penetrating 
psychological analysis. Even this analysis seems, in Time and 
Free Will, to be so often at fault that our criticism leads us to 
disagreement rather than to assent. We cannot end without 
mentioning again the aura of conviction that hovers over the 
pages Henri Bergson writes. This seems to arise from his 
subtle method of argument and his incomparable style. At first 
sight, one does not seem to reason out his theses, but, to recall 
his illustration of the rose, one seems to be saturated immedi- 
ately and almost unconsciously by his own conviction, one 
“ breathes it in with the very scent.”’ Perhaps it is his sincerity 
communicated to the reader that causes this conviction at first 
reading. He makes one want to agree. 

Almost a half century has passed since Bergson published the 
first expression of his philosophy in Time and Free Will. He 
intended it to pierce the bleak walls set up by positivism, 
Kantian idealism, and their resultant skepticism. This “ orig- 
inal” and “ positive metaphysics” seemed to be shedding a 
new and hopeful light on the world of thinking men. Philoso- 
phers were awakening to brighter possibilities. Today, the light 
of this “ philosophy of hope” seems to have almost entirely 
faded away, and we think some of the causes of this fading are 
made clear by a consideration of Bergson’s doctrine of will. We 
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may reasonably conclude that Bergsonian philosophy has from 
the beginning contained the germs of a new skepticism. Despite 
his refutation of determinism, his own theory of free will has 
seemed to us to leave no room for choice, and consequently, 
for moral acts. Thus his free will can be of no real value to 
ethics; his self-sufficient becoming has left us no surer footing 
than Hegel’s becoming left before him. His whole philosophy, 
despite his intention, has been of no real service in dissolving 
the confusion of contemporary thought. As in the case of so 
many modern theories, Bergson’s appeal has been, in no small 
part, that of originality and novelty. But that he has found a 
new solution for men’s difficulties, a new highway to truth, with 
such a view we have been unable to agree. To us, his “ free 
will” has seemed to end in a radical determinism; all his dis- 
paragement of intellect and common sense has seemed to be 
leading us, however pleasantly at first, along a hidden path to 
skepticism. We still admire his intention and attitude, but not 
his conclusions. 


Epwarp P. Cronan. 
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DISCUSSION 


INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER: A THOMISTIC VIEW 


It is interesting to speculate on Friar John’s state of mind when he 
held in his hands the answer to a letter he had written to Thomas 
Aquinas. Terribly serious, like all novices, he had sought advice con- 
cerning his studies; and here it was—from the most distinguished scholar 
of the age. No doubt he was elated, treasured the letter, and awed his 
friends with it for the rest of his days. Yet it may well be that within 
himself he was a little disappointed. For we may safely conjecture 
that what he had looked for was a learned and technical discussion of 
methods of study and research; what he actually received was a homely 
moral instruction. He had perhaps hoped that the famous savant, to 
whom he had written with the confidence of a religious confrére, would 
draw upon his great knowledge and experience to indicate how he also 
might distinguish himself in the cause of truth. But the letter made 
slight reference to methods of study; it was a series of trite remarks 
on the motives of study, mere commonplaces concerning the practice of 
patience, modesty, humility, and charity.‘ In short, the saint’s message 
was anything but unusual or brilliant; it was like the ineffectually pious 
advice a green and eager student might receive from a country curé who 
is shocked by what he had heard of the vices existing in the universities 
and alarmed, as is often the case with religious people, by vague sus- 
picions of the dangers of knowledge. Nevertheless, St. Thomas’s letter 
suggests a problem and a teaching that (whether the ambitious young 
Dominican discovered them or not) are of deep significance to scholar- 
ship and education. For Thomas implies that there is a real connection 
between character and intelligence. The culture of the will would 
appear, in his mind, to have scme bearing on the culture of the intellect. 
He seems to think that in order to be a sage, one must first be a saint. 

Christian thinkers in general, ever insistent that education should take 
care of the whole man, and recognizing also man’s supernatural destiny, 
have never allowed intellectual and moral training to become separated. 
But here St. Thomas introduces a new consideration, which on educa- 
tional and intellectual grounds is more relevant than these other factors, 
important as they are. For he suggests that ingrained tendencies of 


*For the text of this letter, cfr. Martin Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas 
Trans. Virgil Michel (New York: 1928), pp. 51-52. 
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will, that is, moral status, or character, may materially influence intelli- 
gence; and not merely practical intelligence, but speculative as well. 
It may therefore be profitable to examine St. Thomas’s works in the 
light of this suggestion. 

In the first place, then, St. Thomas argues that the condition of the 
will, its rectitude or deviousness, affects the practical mind, either bring- 
ing about an equilibrium of parts or disturbing or preventing equili- 
brium, thus turning the mind’s activity awry. The contention is borne 
out by the mere existence of diverse types of character. Men of every 
stamp—the vile, the weak, the saintly, the deceitful, the upright—show 
by the consistency of their lives, and in spite of occasional capricious- 
ness, that their manner of thinking in the moral sphere has been largely 
determined by their manner of acting. An intemperate man thinks 
intemperately; he uses his ingenuity to satisfy intemperate appetites, 
thus qualifying the act of thought. All his powers, not excluding the 
mind, but rather directed by it, are strained towards the realization of 
an intemperate happiness; and in the end he would no doubt give 
hilarious assent to the philosophy whose maxims are derived from the 
melancholy principle, originated by Dr. Johnson, that the only man who 
is perfectly happy is the man who is perfectly drunk. 

Just as a philosopher draws his conclusions from speculative princi- 
ples, so also, in the moral sphere, the practical mind employs principles. 
And these, according to St. Thomas, are the ends of the appetites, the 
objects of desire.* The appetites, the desires, the tendencies within men, 
are the materials from which their lives are built; and the mind, in 
laying out anyone’s life, cannot snatch its decisions from the sky of the 
speculative reason,* but must form them according to the materials at 
hand, taking cognizance of individual requirements and possibilities. 
When a man is born into the world, and for some time afterwards, he is 
as pliant and irresponsible as a puppy, the prey of instincts, impulses, 
and aspirations that only pull him about, this way and that, without 
getting him anywhere. Now the formation of character, which is the 
work of the practical reason, consists simply in filling out, harnessing, 
and arranging these tendencies; strength or weakness, baseness or pro- 
bity, depend on the manner in which the elements of moral life have 


* Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 57, art. 4, c. and I-II, Q. 58, art. 5, ad 2. 
The practical mind is here considered in relation to moral acts (agibilia), 
not in relation to art (factibilia). 

* Ibid., II-II, Q. 47, art. 6, c. and I-II, Q. 57, art. 6, ec. 

* Ibid., II-II, Q. 47, art. 2, ce. 
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been disposed. Therefore, St. Thomas argues, the practical mind must 
base its judgments and conclusions on desire and its objects as upon 
scientific principles.> Hence, if the appetites are normal, that is, if they 
are trained to seek their intended objects, the reason, judging according 
to these objects, is balanced and sound; but if the appetites are dis- 
orderly, the mind starts from false principles and can result only in 
false conclusions, which will abet further immorality. 

Moreover, impulses lengthen into habits, and habits groove themselves 
deeper and deeper into human nature until they condition the very 
appetites by fixing, or standardizing, the objects of desire.* And when 
desire is thus stabilized by habit, it happens inevitably that the moral 
principles based on desire become less questionable, and the conclusions 
that proceed from them ever more acceptable. Thus a character is 
formed: for character is the accumulated momentum of habit; and the 
particular character involves a congruent philosophy of life: for the 
momentum of many habits cannot but carry along the whole practical 
mind. When men, therefore, form evil habits, these will in time sup- 
plant the normal inclinations of the will. And since they are the prin- 
ciples and premises of the practical reason, they will beget a false 
attitude towards life, a system of perverse axioms to facilitate the 
acquisition of gross ends. Men indeed can become so callous that a sort 
of unnatural law seems to have been scratched over the natural law 
written in their hearts. The greed of an avaricious man is not merely 
sporadic or superficial; rather it penetrates his entire life, seeking in 
all things to satisfy its insatiable craving. Ultimately, fundamental 
moral principles are distorted in the weak and vicious because of 
reason’s dependence on habit and desire. Of course the primary moral 
principle, to do good and avoid evil,’ being underived and self-evident, 
is unchangeable. Even the most profligate cannot obliterate this, nor 
can they destroy in themselves the basic natural law; for annihilation 
is beyond human power. Nevertheless, in virtue of repeated wrong 
selections in judgments concerning the ends of action, as well as through 
the relentless tyranny of habit, false values of good and evil may be 
poured into these unchanging molds of nature and primary principles, 
to be sealed there by the putty-like practical mind.® 

Exactly the same process goes on in the virtuous or just person, but 
with happier results. His desires are aligned with normal human ten- 


Cfr. Note 3. 
Summa Theol., I-II, Q. 58, art. 5, 
7 Jbid., I, Q. 79, art. 1, c. 8 Jbid.. I-II, Q. 58, art. 5, ¢, 
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dencies and the true human destiny. The ends of his appetites, as he 
has himself determined them, are precisely those which, under heavy 
penalties, human nature specifies and demands, and which the Author 
of nature has decreed. Accordingly, the objects of his efforts, together 
with the habits he has formed, provide reliable principles to the practical 
mind. In him, reason, which rests upon disciplined and rectified appe- 
tites, is safeguarded by his moral constitution, and his judgments are 
in no danger from passions gone amuck. He proceeds on the high level 
of rational activity towards his proper end, puts his subordinate energies 
to the furtherance of that end, and thereby sees to it that his practical 
_ mind conforms to the strict demands of moral truth. 

In holding thus, with St. Thomas, that responsible acts swing beyond 
the are of morality into the full cirele of human activity, there influ- 
encing the practical reason, there is no confusion of science and 
morality, no forced encroachment of one on the other, no extenuation 
of the independence or autonomy of either. Indeed, to contend other- 
wise would be to cleave the personality and adopt a kind of Nestorian- 
ism; each of us would then contain two persons, one moral and one 
intellectual, wholly dissimilar, no doubt mutually contemptuous and 
perhaps hostile,? not speaking the same language at all, yet both 
strutting about in the same skin. For St. Thomas’s teaching is rooted 
in the integrity of personality. Certainly intellect and will are distinct, 
but to dissociate them entirely would be fatal—fatal in rerum natura 
and fatal to a psychological theory.*® Each of course has its own object 
and its own sphere, each operates according to its own laws and makes 
a distinct contribution to culture. Yet they supplement each other; 
and further, existing as parts of one entity, there is need for some bond, 
some bridge to span the defile between them. 

The virtue of prudence does service as such a bridge. Prudence has 
a unique place among the virtues; at once moral and intellectual, its 
beginning and continued existence require the collaboration of both 
activities, thus effecting their union in the practical mind.“ As a mili- 


* Because the antimony of art and morality, for example, becomes a 
complete severance when psychology cannot reconcile them in one per- 
sonality. Cfr. Herbert Read, Form in Modern Poetry (London: 1932), pp. 
18-19. 

1° Writing in the Colosseum (June 1936, p. 91), Basil Wrighton blames 
over-emphasis on this distinction for a disintegration in Christian life: 
“This only too prevalent defect in Catholic ideology is the ultimate ex- 
planation of our defect in Catholic action.” 

*2 Summa Theol., I-II, Q. 58, arts. 4 and 5. 
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tary commander deploys his armies for battle, so prudence disposes 
man’s powers for action. It judges, counsels, commands; the first 
two functions pertain to the mind, the last to the will, yet they are 
obviously inseparable. Prudence must unite will and intellect—it cannot 
be conceived except as dual. If only intellectual, it is practically ineffec- 
tive, a legless dancer; if moral only, it is like a blundering and tactless 
diplomat. In order to command, prudence requires data; and this it 
obtains, on the one hand, from reason, employing the principles of 
thought, and, on the other, from the moral appetites, basing its judg- 
ments on their ends and therefore presupposing their rectitude. 
Within prudence, then, goes on the imperceptible but decisive inter- 
action of desire, habit, and the practical reason. Here is the secret 
place where vice may betray intelligence; here intelligence unwittingly 
renders itself sightless if moral training has not seen to it that moral 
principles are true. Everyone must make his decision: either he elects 
for prudence, aloof, commanding, ordering harmoniously the elements 
of life; or for false or oblique prudence,* the usurper of reason’s 
throne, yet the dupe of passion, snivelling, crafty, and mad. 

Now it is one thing to admit that moral behavior determines the 
practical reason, and quite another to say, following the implication of 
St. Thomas’s letter, that it determines, or in any degree influences, the 
speculative reason. Practical reason, drawing its principles from moral 
inclinations, which are variable, may of course result in various phi- 
losophies of action. But the principles of the speculative reason are 
taken from the objective world and are consequently not modified by 
human conduct. Moreover, when St. Thomas asks directly whether the 
intellectual virtues can exist without the moral, he answers the question 
affirmatively, allowing only one exception, prudence, which presupposes, 
as we have seen, the rectitude of the appetites, or the moral virtues.*® 
Today we are accustomed to the distinction—really to the estrangement 
—of morality and religion, on the one hand, and art and science on the 
other. From any angle, then, it would appear that science, viewed 
either as a body of truth or as an individual’s possession of it, can suffer 
no harm from moral evil—unless, perhaps, an ill wind might blow from 
the corrupt will to the realm of knowledge by way of prudence. And 
this is precisely the case: the exception provides for the will a pathway 
into the barely accessible and traversible stretches of pure thought; 


8 Tbid., II-II, Q. 47, art. 8, c. ** Tbid., Q. 47, art. 13, ¢. 
48 Tbid., I-II, Q. 57, art. 4, c. 8 Tbid., I-II, Q. 58, art. 5. 
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prudence, as it connects the will to the practical mind, also joins it, 
though in a somewhat different manner, to the speculative mind. 

The will, autonomous and free from every kind of coercion, is the 
originator of all conscious activity, its final reference point short of the 
underlying substance. Its function is to direct the whole man towards 
his end in life; and since the mind is but a part of the human make-up, 
it, too, is under the will’s direction.1* The will has the general purpose 
of finding happiness for the entire man; and the intellect with its par- 
ticular purpose of seeking satisfaction in truth, is accordingly within 
the confines of the will’s authority and subject to its jurisdiction. 
Although the will does not here dictate from within, as it does in the 
ease of the practical mind, it none the less governs and maintains the 
speculative process from without. For this reason people speak of 
courageous thinking, of timid, unfair, intemperate, or impetuous think- 
ing. Notice, these are moral qualities that leave traces of themselves 
in purely intellectual effort. An impatient man is as likely to make 
snap scientific judgments as he is to make snap judgments of his neigh- 
bors, of actors, or of the hazards of automobile driving. The rash and 
impetuous do not put off their swashbuckling manners in stepping from 
the field of play or battle into the study or laboratory. The brave do 
not lose their courage simply because they are in quest of truth and not 
engaged in knight-errantry. Accordingly, St. Thomas observes that a 
principle that is in itself true may be used immorally,’* and that virtue 
inclines us to the proper use both of the speculative habits *® and the 
habit of art.?® 

Here again the control is prudence, residing in the practical mind, 
and with contacts in both intellect and will; it is the virtue whose office 
it is to guide all action in reference to an ultimate chosen end. It is 
itself determined by moral inclinations and in turn regulates reason, 
employing it for the furtherance of the will’s final aim. Thus prudence 
effects a linkage of desire, habit, practical reason, the will, and the 
speculative reason; and the last link follows the drag of the rest of the 
chain. In everyone the particular aim that guides his life, together 
with the moral equipment that he has set up to facilitate its attainment, 
determines the use of the mind and specifies its activity, while prudence 
is responsible for adjusting it to the exigencies of that aim. If pru- 


*° Thid., I, Q. 82, art. 4, c. and De Veritate, 22, 12. Of course the mind, 
reciprocally, exerts final causality on the will. 

17 Thid., I, Q. 85, art. 6. | | 

*8 Ibid., I-II, Q. 57, art. 1. ** Tbid., I-II, Q. 57, art. 3. 
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dence has been perverted by habits formed contrary to the inherent 
laws of human nature, then knowledge and science become the puppets 
of malevolence. The speculative mind, subject to the will’s dominion, 
shares the latter’s servitude to habit and prudence. Not, indeed, the 
power of the mind, but its integrity, depends on the possession of moral 
excellence. To take a parallel case: we say that happiness is within, 
and is not the result of external causes. Nevertheless, certain physical 
and economic conditions—such as disease or lack of food or proper 
clothing—can make a man so extremely uncomfortable that he will find 
no pleasure even in happiness; and we are therefore compelled to admit 
that the integrity, the peaceful possession, of happiness, if not happi- 
ness itself, does involve certain outside factors. Similarly the integrity 
of the mind, its well-being, its very independence, depend on strength 
or fineness of character. In short, we may use well or misuse reason 
just as we may use well or misuse anything; and the manner of use 
depends on character. St. Augustine had wrongly held that the will 
influences intelligence essentially—that there are at least a few truths 
that can be understood adequately only by those in a high state of 
virtue. St. Thomas avoided this error and contended that virtue is 
related to speculative thinking dispositively; in other words, by sub- 
duing the vehemence of passion and releasing from constraining attach- 
ments, it disposes the mind for undistracted and untrammeled activity.?° 

The will, by reason of its final responsibility, its unavoidable initia- 
tive, and its passionate craving for happiness, provides the mind with 
drive and direction. It gives drive because it impels all the faculties, 
the mind included, towards their common goal, the goal of human life. 
And it fixes the mind’s direction because in the first place it selects the 
goal of life. Early in the process of moral evolution the will chooses, 
at least implicitly, an objective for its energies and those of its sub- 
ordinate powers; and it then gets behind these powers, presses them 
onwards, and guides them to its objective. In the beginning this selec- 
tion is not influenced by the mind, which merely provides the will with 
sight, so to speak, that it may not grope blindly among the possible 
choices of a final object in life. Later there is a difference; for, as we 
have seen, in one who has fallen into wayward tendencies, the practical 
mind is given an evil bent by the appetites and disposes the will to favor 
again and again their adopted ends. Moreover, if the will has been 
trained to base or inferior ends, these condition its causal action on the 


20 Ibid., II-II, Q. 47, art. 2, ad 3. 
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speculative mind. Obstinacy, intemperance, indolence, lust, impatience, 
timidity—these are the oblique forees that propel the judgments of the 
morally undisciplined; and the motion, which is constantly accelerated, 
due to the intensification of unchecked passion, carries them finally into 
a revolting elysium of vice, fenced in by the crooked palings of a mal- 
formed logic. In an upright character, on the other hand, the mind is 
kept steadily along the course of noble human life, is pushed squarely 
by emotional and moral energies, and is thus enabled to proceed to its 
right destination unswervingly. But unless men are taught from child- 
hood to make their aim high, and are at the same time trained in habits 
that will eventually unite in a strong character, their minds will be 
driven about madly by uncontrolled desires, like a ship steered by a 
crazy pilot. 

Ultimately, no doubt, the reason for the reciprocal action of mind and 
will is to be found in the singleness, unity, and coherence of personality. 
The distinction between the faculties, as we have seen, though real and 
necessary, can easily be misleading: it may obscure the fact that the 
person is one, unique, integral, perfectly coordinated. There are in 
personality no dead members, no superfluous parts, no merely surviving 
faculties. There is, on the contrary, a faultless economy in which parts 
are intersubordinated and harmonized in a complex and delicately ad- 
justed functional unit.24 If a man loses an arm, or a leg, or perhaps 
his head, his body is none the better for the loss. And so with per- 
sonality—all parts combine to perfect it, all are closely related and 
operate reciprocally. Injuring one, you cannot but injure the others. 
Obviously then the mind and will must influence each other; when the 
training of the latter is neglected, the weeds that spring up there seed 
themselves in the reason, making fetid its atmosphere with their foul 
growth. While there is a distinction, there is no cleavage, between 
action and thought. Every man must live by a creed; and his creed, 
unless it is a noble one and he has schooled himself to live it, obtains 
its peculiar character from his manner of living. We call upon reason 
to explain our conduct, good or bad, and seldom lack glib excuses for 
the most inexcusable behavior. Itis an interesting pastime—and one we 
need not travel to enjoy—observing the subtle processes by which men 
rationalize and justify the faults they are too weak to overcome. 


*1 Here we speak of the ideal, or abstract, personality. Actually there 
are likely to be certain pathological conditions in everyone; it is indeed 
of such a condition that we are treating. The point is that maladjustments 
throw the whole personality off center. 
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there— 
The instinctive theorizing whence a fact 
Looks to the eye as the eye likes the look.** 


Whole philosophies may be placed at the service of vice. Mr. Arnold 
Lunn attributes the widespread acceptance of Darwinism in the nine- 
teenth century to “ that scientific bias against theism which was common 
in Victorian scientific circles.” 2° Whether this charge is true or not, 
it cannot be denied that there has been at times an over-zealous propa- 
ganda for a theory whose evidences are not yet incontestable; and there 
have been, unwarrantably, theological conclusions drawn from it and 
applications made to economics and sociology, justifying a suspicion of 
anti-religious prejudice. Then, too, there are those who have given a 
“ scientific” defense to onanism, infanticide, homicide, fornication, 
adultery, and even sexual perversion. Clearly such “ science ” can only 
mean that the hard facts of science, through selection and interpretation, 
can be falsified by a dissolute will, and the whole course of science 
turned awry by widespread immorality. 

These examples make it clear also that St. Thomas’s doctrine has 
social importance. There is in society, corresponding to the faculties 
of the individual, being indeed nothing more than their aggregation, a 
corporate mind and a corporate will, which are determined by the spirit 
of an age or its culture, and which are modified by its interests and 
stabilized by its traditions, laws, and customs. Even very large groups, 
especially if their members are contemporary, but also if they live at 
different times in the same cultural tradition, possess a certain broad 
homogeneousness that causes those living within them to resemble one 
another in their virtues, vices, characters, and aspirations. A culture 
has a distinctive tone, the blend perhaps of many nations and tempera- 
ments, variously shaded by succeeding generations, but undergoing no 
change in its characteristic color. And a consideration of various cul- 
tures and epochs makes it plain that corporate moral idiosyncrasies, 
whatever they may be, give a twist to the corporate mind and to science. 
Just as the individual’s will uses the mind, so does the will of the group 
protect or prostitute the social mind. It can thus occur—it usually does 
occur—that a nation or an epoch is hoodwinked by its own vices and 
employs its wisdom and learning for their extenuation, perhaps for their 
apotheosis. 

Systems of thought other than the Thomistic wreck the nice adjust- 


** Robert Browning, The Ring and the Book, Part I, 853. 
* The Flight from Reason (New York: 1931), p. 99. 
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ments that hold between mind and will by weighting with over-emphasis 
either one of these faculties, thereby allowing the functions of the other 
to be superseded. St. Augustine, starting from a misunderstanding,** 
attached excessive importance to the will; the result is that emotion, as 
it is conceived by his followers, lacking the substance of rational content, 
contains the seeds of frenzy and pietism. This is evident from the emo- 
tional character of Augustinian mysticism, which, as Chesterton pointed 
out,?° reached its logical extreme in the spiritual collapse of an Augus- 
tinian monk, Martin Luther, and subsequently in the anti-intellectualism 
of the Protestant Reformation. In the opposite camp are those who 
partially or wholly remove the functions of the will, thus denying free- 
dom and making moral training superfluous. No doubt it was Descartes’s 
identification of soul and mind that first brought about the latter seizure 
of the will’s prerogatives; and various forms of psychological deter- 
minism have continued the usurpation. Even in Christian schools there 
has been a shift in this direction: use of the system of probabilism in 
moral theology has connived at the idea that moral probity is a matter 
of intellectual development rather than of specific moral instruction.”® 
This theoretical annihilation of the will is both interesting and signifi- 
cant, for modern democratic education and certain social reform pro- 
grams make use of it. Nowadays we aim to educate good citizens; and 
we accomplish this by holding up patriotic ideals and doctoring history. 
Criminal reform is attempted by building libraries and workshops for 
the delinquents, the purpose being, presumably, to alter their gross 
feelings through contact with the Pollyannas of literature and channel 
their passions by training them to make license plates. Hume affords 
an example of the fallaciousness of the position. He contends?’ that 
action is determined and specified by certain passions from which it 
follows inevitably. Granted the existence of these passions—ambition, 
avarice, self-love, generosity — action corresponds to them exactly; 
granted action, its motivating passion can generally be inferred. The 


** He holds that the will is higher than the mind, since it is the will that 
loves and the love of God is the highest conceivable activity. St. Thomas 
admits that the will is so far (relatively) higher, but that absolutely speak- 
ing the intellect is higher, since the intellect grasps its object immaterially, 
the will materially. 

*5 St. Thomas Aquinas (New York: 1933), p. 239. Cfr. also Maritain, 
Three Reformers (London: 1929), the study of Luther. 

*° Cf. Hyacinth Woroniecki, “St. Thomas and Modern Pedagogy,” The 
Catholic Educational Review (Mar., 1930), p. 177. 

** This account follows the analysis in Thomas Huxley’s Hume (New 
York: 1896), Ch. XI. 
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occasional capriciousness of behavior Hume explains as the result of 
certain passions which here and now escape our observation. There is 
consequently no freedom of action and character is determined entirely 
by the mind, a fact which eliminates the need of moral training. But 
Hume overlooks a factor that, when recognized, simply reverses his 
conclusion. Although true that action is determined by its motive, there 
is however an act of the will prior to the operation of these motives or 
passions—an act that selects from among many motives the one that 
here and now becomes operative. This freedom in choosing is made 
possible by the mind’s ambivalence. Hume’s doctrine is therefore simply 
irrelevant to the problem of liberty: free choice is completed when pas- 
sion flows into activity. And precisely in order to make the will’s 
selection a worthy one is there need for instruction that orders the 
passions, rectifies the appetites, and makes the adoption of high moral 
purpose connatural. 

How often are we perplexed by the disagreements of scholars con- 
cerning the most important issues! And there is reason for perplexity 
—although there is none for wonder. How could it be otherwise in an 
age in which science is at the mercy of every impulse that men are 
subject to? Intellectual confusion is not so much the result of any 
modern idiocy as of modern immorality. Away from the restraint of 
Christian and even human standards, the depraved will can force assent 
to whatever furthers its own base interests. In very truth is desire 
father to the thought; and it is the merit of St. Thomas that he at once 
indicates the conditions necessary for a chaste generation of thought 
and exposes desire’s adulterous fatherhood, not only in the easy phi- 
losophies of the market place but also in the remote and unsuspected 
sanctuaries of science. It is a nice irony, a divine justice, that punishes 
traitorousness to moral truth by allowing science to become a defense 
of falsehood. A modern Thomist writes: “ The intelligence can only 
develop its highest powers in so far as it is protected and fortified by 
the peace given by prayer. The closer a soul approaches God by love, 
the simpler grows the gaze of her intelligence and the clearer her 
vision.” 28 The writer, it should be clear, is not merely attempting an 
edifying remark. Nor was St. Thomas indulging in banal piety when 
he counseled the scholarly young novice, Friar John, to practice 
humility, modesty, and charity. — oR 


Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


#8 Jacques Maritain, Prayer and Intelligence (New York: 1928), p. 5 
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Praelectiones Theologiae Naturalis. Cours de Théodicée. Par PEpRO 
Descogs. Tomus I. De Dei Cognoscibilitate, I. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1932. Pp. vi+ 725. Tomus II. De Dei Cognosci- 
bilitate, II. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1935. Pp. 926. 


These two massive volumes which are to be followed by a third one, 
De Natura Dei, before the work is completed may puzzle the reader. 
The size of the work, the use of French and Latin not only in different 
chapters, but also in the course of the same chapter and article, the 
tone of certain paragraphs which is almost conversational, make it hard 
to decide whether we are dealing with a treatise or a manual. Perhaps 
the title of the work furnishes the key to this problem: we have here 
the Praelectiones of a professor who has been lecturing before a select 
body of students who are given almost unlimited time for the discus- 
sion of the capital problems of philosophy. The students are the Jesuit 
Scholastics in the French house of study on the island of Jersey, and 
their teacher is already well known by his Essai Critique sur ?Hylé- 
morphisme (1924), Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis: Eléments 
d@’Ontologie (1925), and several contributions to the Archives de Phi- 
losophie. In reading his work we feel as though we were attending 
the course of a professor who has mastered the whole literature of his 
subject, both ancient and modern, who is trying to initiate his pupils 
into the various trends of thought both inside and outside of the School, 
and who has very personal ideas, always ready to challenge opponents 
and to accept their challenges. 

The fact that he returns to the experiment he had made in his [nsti- 
tutiones Metaphysicae Generalis, of using the vernacular alongside with 
Latin shows that his convictions have not weakened regarding the 
exclusive use of Latin in teaching Philosophy, which some teachers 
follow scrupulously as prescribed by the Holy See, and which proves 
to be so difficult, if not actually detrimental to effective class work in 
American as well as in European schools. Cardinal Mercier faced the 
problem in the early days of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie and 
he came to the practical conclusion of summing up in Latin the lectures 
he had delivered in French. Fr. Descogs proceeds somewhat differently. 
He gives in Latin what he might call the traditional theses and argu- 
ments, but adopts the vernacular as soon as he comes to some actual 
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issue. For instance he devotes sixty pages to Fr. Maréchal’s attempt 
to “démontrer malgré Kant et en se servant de sa méthode, la possi- 
bilité de la métaphysique” (I, 57-114): Apropos of Ontologism he 
treats at length of mystical knowledge (LI, 557-603) ; Blondel, Le Roy 
and Bergson’s arguments are expounded and criticized at length (II, 
273-439). We find also sections on modern atheism, agnosticism and 
the doctrine of analogy. Seminary professors who are anxious to har- 
monize loyalty to the directions of the Holy See and consciousness of 
the demands of pedagogy, may find in the precedent set by a repre- 
sentative professor of the illustrious Society the solution of a vexing 
professional case of conscience. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to this work. Its size 
should not frighten the reader, for its plan is very clear and the two 
indexes which are found at the end of each volume, index of names, 
and alphabetical index of subjects, make it easy to find what may be 
of interest to the reader. Naturally the problem of God’s existence 
gets the larger share. It occupies the whole first volume, after an 
interesting introduction concerning the method and prerequisites of 
theodicy, and more than half of the second volume. We commend the 
distribution of the arguments into four groups: 1. valida; 2. invalida; 
3. insufficientia per se; 4. mixta. Only five arguments are retained as 
conclusive, those from contingency, from motion, from causation, from 
design, and the moral argument. Among the invalid arguments, the 
ontological arguments and the arguments of Kant and James, we are 
pleased to find the argument from entropy, which under its scientific 
appearance rests upon too frail a basis. P. Descoqs deems insufficient 
the arguments which are based upon the existence of degrees of per- 
fection, as the quarta via, of St. Thomas, or upon the existence of 
eternal truths, as the one presented by St. Augustine, or upon the 
human heart’s craving for happiness. The arguments in which he finds 
a mixture of truth and error are those presented by Fr. Gratry, Maurice 
Blondel, Edouard Le Roy and Bergson. The American reader who has 
not followed closely the development of French religious thought in the 
last half-century will find this section (II, 262-440) very illuminating. 
The second part of the first book introduces us to the problem of the 
knowableness of God’s nature and attributes. The divine infinity and 
the analogical character of our concepts of God are treated with the 
same abundance of historical references and with the same acumen are 
the arguments for the existence of God. We shall look forward to the 
publication of the third volume of the Praelectiones in which the pan- 
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theistic system will be discussed. Meanwhile we feel indebted to Fr. 
Descogs for what we might term a little Cyclopaedia of Natural 
Theology. 
Jutes A. Balsnée. 
The Basselin Foundation. 


The Problem of Time. Edited by George P. Apams, J. LOEWENBERG, 
STePHEN C. Pepper. University of California Publications in 
Philosophy: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 225. 


The department of philosophy of the University of California pre- 
sents us with eight essays, delivered as lectures by members of its 
faculty. Works of this kind, coming from great public institutions, are 
valuable in showing which way the wind of philosophical fashion is 
blowing at the moment, even though their intrinsic value may be ques- 
tionable. In the present volume two things are quite evident as regards 
contemporary thinking. The first is that Kantianism is dead, “ and 
none so poor to do it reverence.” Considering the historical promi- 
nence of Kant’s idea of time, it is quite remarkable that in a collection 
of essays such as this one, the Kantian theory should be mentioned only 
twice, and then only to be summarily dismissed. Likewise extinct are 
the various forms of nineteenth century idealism which in their differ- 
ent ways tried to make illusion of experience. A little fun is poked at 
Bradley; one essay is given over to a refutation of McTaggart. Other- 
wise these men of once great influence are ignored. Our authors are 
all intent on defending what they consider the “ common sense” notion 
of time, and most of them keep quite close to the Aristotelian definition. 

The second thing especially noticeable in these essays is the wide 
influence that is being exerted by that school of “logical positivism ” 
which, having at least part of its foundation in the work of Peirce of 
Harvard, has been elaborated in Vienna by Wittgenstein and his fol- 
lowers Carnap and Schlick, the latter of whom, incidentally, has re- 
cently taught in California. 

All but the first essay in our series show the influence, positive or 
negative, of this “ Wiener Kreis,” although none of the authors seem 
to adhere to it whole-heartedly. “ Logical positivism” can never be 
more than a philosophical fad, because its very narrow (and incident- 
ally untenable) conception of what is meaningful will not allow it even 
to consider a whole range of problems in which mankind has a per- 
ennial interest; but its appearance in the welter of present-day phi- 
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losophy has had a most salutary effect in that it has banished from the 
scene a lot of nonsense. The clarity of the physicist and mathemati- 
cian has been its ideal, and this ideal has been impressed upon philo- 
sophical writing generally, as is witnessed by seven of the essays of 
our volume. They are understandable and sensible, and largely devoid 
of meaningless statements. Such would not have been the case had 
the same subject been treated by a similar group of men twenty-five 
years ago. 

Three essays of the series stand out as particularly well done. They 
are “ The Schema of Time” by V. F. Lenzen, “ The Non-Specious Pres- 
ent” by J. Loewenberg, and “ Temporal Form and Existence” by 
George P. Adams. 

Mr. Lenzen is a physicist and his purpose is to sharpen for us the 
various concepts which together make up our idea of time. What we 
mean by time is a conceptual scheme gained by abstraction from the 
process of events and completed by ideal elements (instants) and meas- 
ured by the behavior of particular physical processes (clocks). The 
schema is connected with the order of events by the correlation of out- 
standing events with points in the schema. 

Especially instructive is the brief account of the historical develop- 
ment of methods of measuring time, with the gaining of more and more 
precision by the method of successive approximation. Mr. Lenzen 
asks how it is that when there is a discrepancy between two methods of 
measuring time, we choose one method as standard, and then correct 
the other by it. If I am comparing my pulse-beat with the swing of a 
pendulum, for instance, and notice that the number of pulse beats to 
each pendulum swing is increasing, why do I say that my pulse is beat- 
ing faster rather than that the pendulum is slowing up? The positivist 
would say that we assume the former purely in the interest of sim- 
plicity, for if my pulse were taken as the standard and the swing of 
the pendulum were timed by it, the law of the pendulum, and all the 
related laws of physics would be so complex as to be practically im- 
possible to formulate. Lenzen contends that this is not the whole of 
it. We also employ the principle of causality. We can explain the 
quickening of my pulse by a known causal law, because its variations 
are connected with observable changes in my body. But we know of 
no law whereby the excitement of my body slows up a pendulum. 

Although he does not so state, the author’s discussion of the prob- 
lems raised by the theory of relativity shows clearly that these problems 
are methodological, not metaphysical. He expressly concludes that the 
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concept of absolute time is unsatisfactory for that physics which has 
to consider several “‘ frames of reference,” but in his argument he as- 
sumes this absolute time, as he must if he can assert that there is a 
difference between the times recorded simultaneously in two frames of 
reference. “The clock K’ indicates 5 when the opposite clock on K 
reads 6.” (Italics mine.) A physicist as physicist can only discard 
absolute time if as a philosopher he recognizes it. The theory of rela- 
tivity caused a needless flurry among philosophers who look to science 
for guidance. I have even heard it asserted by such a one that this 
theory was bound to make a difference in our concept of eternity, and 
therefore in our idea of God! 

J. Loewenberg in “the non-specious present” undertakes to purge 
the present of its speciousness, “for the speciousness of the present 
condemns to like speciousness all temporal sequence and all temporal 
order” (p. 147). He is not alone in his attack on the specious pres- 
ent; D. S. Mackay in the essay “ Succession and Duration,” and Adams 
in “ Temporal Form and Existence” do likewise, and all these discus- 
sions help to show what impediments were placed in the way of Ameri- 
ean philosophical thinking by William James with his inveterate tend- 
ency to “ psychologize ” philosophy. 

Loewenberg shows the contradiction involved in the attempt to derive 
our concept of time from any immediate experience of the present. If 
this experience is of a pure now, it cannot be experienced as temporal, 
for temporality involves succession. If it is experienced as containing 
a before and after—a “duration block ”—it is not an experience of 
the present. What we need if we are to go to immediate experience 
for our idea of time is an instantaneous duration, and this is absurd. 

The cause of the difficulty is the assumption that time can be con- 
sidered as something by itself, as substantival, whereas it is really 
adjectival to things and events. What is given in experience is the 
context of things and events in flux. What we mean by temporality is 
simply the flux itself as regarded in abstraction from the things that 
flow. (Mr. Loewenberg is supported in this Aristotelian conception by 
most of the authors in this volume.) What we mean by presentness 
is not an experienced now, but simply the persistence of a thing in 
existence. Our idea of the continuity of events and processes is not, 
as is so often asserted, due to an experience of now, plus memory and 
expectation, but to our concepts of substance and causality. Thus our 
whole conception of time does not come from any direct experience of 
time as such, but from our experience of the world of things and events. 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory essay of the lot is the one by George 
P. Adams, “ Temporal Form and Existence.” He has the advantage of 
course of having heard the others read, for he came last. Thus he is 
able not only to criticize them, as he occasionally does, but also to profit 
by their difficulties. As a result we find him dealing with the same 
problems, but usually in a more convincing way. 

Particularly valuable is his discussion of the derivation of our tem- 
poral concepts from experience. He shows that our notion of the 
present is not the foundation of these concepts. From experience, he 
says, we gain the idea of “a schema, a relational structure, a type of 
order whose defining principle is just the relation of before and after” 
(p. 213). We apply this schema to what is being given in experience, 
and this “given” is then viewed as present, that is, as “ something 
lodged between that which came before and that which is to come 
after ” (loc. cit.). Thus the concept of the present is posterior to the 
concept of before and after, and thus we escape the contradiction 
involved in the attempt to derive the notion of succession from an 
experienced present, a contradiction seen by our other authors but not 
solved by them. 

Adams is also able by his theory to clear away the antinomies which 
result from considering time as made up of a series of indivisible 
instants, and which have worried students of philosophy of ages. These 
antinomies result from a “perverse procedure” which attempts to 
make the time-scheme determine the condition of existence, forgetting 
that the time-scheme is only adjectival to events. We must always 
remember that it is the event which is real, and that “its occurrence, 
which is its existence, occupies a span of time within which the tem- 
poral relation of before and after may be discerned” (p. 218). One 
could wish that Mr. Adams, and also the other authors of these essays, 
would realize that the recognition that time is adjectival is not a new 
thing, but goes back to Aristotle. 

Two of the essays— “Time in Operational Analysis” by E. W. 
Strong, and “ Time as Datum and as Construction ” by W. R. Dennes— 
are excellent “in spots.” One is left in doubt, however, as to the gen- 
eral purpose of the authors. Mr. Strong is particularly good in draw- 
ing the distinction between motion and the time which measures it. 
“When we consult a watch at the end of each lap of a mile race,” he 
says, “the distance and motion on the track are correlated with inter- 
vals on the watch; but the runner was not running out of one indivisible 
instant into the next. Nor is the runner going over the course in the 
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assembled specious presents of the spectators. . . . To discriminate a 
succession of mows in a race presupposes the enduring discriminator, a 
repetitive reference, and the going on of the race” (p. 71f.). 

Mr. Dennes is by his own confession an empiricist and as such he 
offers a very telling criticism of the neo-Kantian contention that 
objects of experience (and time) are constituted by the process of 
interpreting them. Indeed his whole discussion of the elements of 
experience and of construction in our idea of time is quite good, 
although he does not see his way here as clearly as Adams does.., 

Both Strong and Dennes fall victim to that unfortunate habit, so 
common among present-day teachers of philosophy, of giving what 
Mark Twain would call a “spiral twist” to their discussions at the 
end. Perhaps it is because in the last century so many teachers of 
philosophy were also preachers that it became the fashion always to 
end a philosophical discussion with a little “ inspirational ” peroration, 
often quite forceably dragged in. With our two authors the dragging 
in is obvious, and as often happens, the conclusion is a magnificent non 
sequitur. Mr. Strong is a pessimist. Although he fully understands 
why men have dreamed that their death in time is transcended by an 
eternity with God, yet he cannot believe, if he is to take time seriously, 
“that the process-transcending history saves the historian as more 
than an event in a history for other historians” (p. 79f.). Just why 
he cannot believe this he does not say. 

Mr. Dennes is less austere, and more inclined to be sentimental. In 
discussing the problem of whether there are many orders of time or 
only one, he holds very sensibly that there is only one, for all the sys- 
tems of measuring time are mutually translatable. Then, becoming 
lyrical even to the point of quoting Sappho, he speaks of the “ insuf- 
ferable slowness” and the “ heartbreakingly speedy passage” of pro- 
cesses which are metrically equal, and asserts that these are “ incom- 
mensurable species of the very quality of temporality” (p. 116). The 
empiricist has a great advantage when it comes to being sentimental, 
for he denies the possibility of criticism in that field. Since, according 
to his theory of meaning, no meaningful assertion can be made in the 
realm of sentiment, he is perfectly free to say whatever meaningless 
words he wishes. He can’t be wrong, because the category of true-or- 
false does not apply. But such meaningless statements have no place 
in a philosophical discussion, and empiricists fall short of their own 
ideal when they make them. 

The least interesting essay in the book is « MeTaggart’s Analysis of 
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Time,” by Paul Marhenke. The author refutes at great length Mc- 
Taggart’s argument that time is unreal, but since his summary of 
MecTaggart’s argument fails to convince one that it is cogent enough to 
need refuting, one wonders why all the effort is spent upon it. 

I have saved until last the essay which comes first in the volume— 
“The Order of Time” by Stephen C. Pepper. Mr. Pepper is a prag- 
matist, or, as he prefers to be called, a contextualist. The problem, for 
him, is to reconcile these three orders of time: the schematic order 
(the calendar), the natural order (which the calendar represents), and 
the passage of time (in immediate experience). The first two orders 
are “static and permanent, and in contradiction to the transiency of 
the passage of time” (p. 7). It must be confessed that no one but a 
pragmatist can see the problem, and Mr. Pepper’s statement of the 
difficulty, as well as his solution of it, is a good illustration of the hope- 
less tangle that the school of Wm. James has got into. Starting out 
as a common-sense reaction against the then prevailing idealism, prag- 
matism developed a hatred of philosophical terminology and a haziness 
of logic, and at the same time carried over from idealism an unwilling- 
ness to accept the Aristotelian categories of being. The rejection of 
the old terminology has led to the rise of a new pragmatist language 
which is anything but intelligible. Here is an example from the essay 
under discussion: we mean by the specious present “the immediately 
felt duration of strands of texture with tensions toward what we call 
the future and out of what we call the past” (p. 5). That clarity of 
thought is not a virtue of the school is shown by this definition: “ ‘ ex- 
perience’ meaning what it generally means for a pragmatist, the stuff 
of nature, or, if you will, nature itself, or the universe, or whatever 
it is” (p. 3). 

The failure to recognize the categories of being forces the prag- 
matist to regard all the elements of experience as equally and uni- 
vocally real (or unreal), and so he has on his hands a horde of entities 
but has no ability to subordinate them to one another. Hence he is 
concerned with a great number of problems of whose existence the 
uninitiated is altogether unaware, such as Pepper’s problem of the 
orders of time. 3 
. It is an irony of history that a system of thought put forward in the 
interest of practical common sense should have become the least com- 
prehensible of all contemporary systems. Pragmatism seems to be the 
one modern school over which the rampant “logical positivism” has 
exercised no influence. Those of us who like to know what words and 
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propositions mean will hope that the Vienna School will not expire 
until it has lent some of its clarity and precision to Mr. Pepper, Mr. 
Dewey, and other disciples of Wm. James. 
Wiis D. Nurrina. 
Notre Dame University. 


Value and Existence. By N. O. Lossxky and JoHN 8S. MarsHauu. Part 
One translated from the Russian by Sergei 8. Vinokooroff. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 223. 


The first part of this book was written in Russian and translated by 
Mr. Vinokooroff. It was written by Professor Lossky without any 
collaboration with Professor Marshall, the author of Part Two. 
Part Two is an explanation or commentary intended to make clear 
certain basic conceptions presented in Part One. Part One deals with 
value as the fullness of being; God and the Kingdom of God are 
classed as the foundation of value. Part Two attempts to outline the 
characteristic feature of value and the fullness of being. This includes 
the person and the image of God, truth, beauty and goodness, physical 
relativity and absolute values and finally the fullness of life. 

The more one reads in the field of value-philosophy, the more con- 
fused it appears. No philosopher of the value school has yet set forth 
what could reasonably be called a clear, readily intelligible exposition 
of what he is trying to say. In this work we sometimes find ourselves 
almost in agreement with Doctor Lossky. Then suddenly we run into 
thoughts such as these: “I call the Kingdom of God or the kingdom 
of love also the Kingdom of the Spirit, while the realm of beings who 
exist in a condition of apostacy from God I term the kingdom of 
enmity, or kingdom of psycho-physical being.” This is nothing else 
than Manicheism. In fact the value philosophers in general seem to be 
engaged in a struggle with the ordinary ontology of ens and bonum 
and the Manichean idea of a kingdom of evil just as real and just as 
eternal as the Divine Essence. 

The general tone of this work is pessimistic, characteristic probably 
of the Russian outlook of the present. It is full of obscurities, yet at 
times seem to arrive at ideas which will square with common sense. 
Those students who are engaged with problems in the field of values 
will find in this work certain aspects of the problem which the western 


mind would be apt entirely to overlook. 
F. A. WALsH. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the XVIth ¢ 
XVIIth Centuries. By A. Wotr. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Pp. xxvii + 692. 


The history of science has but recently begun to receive the atten- 
tion which its importance warrants and the works of Thorndike, Sarton, 
Singer, Sigerist and others have been eagerly welcomed. Professor 
Wolf of the University of London, who is known as editor of the philo- 
sophical articles in the last Encyclopaedia Britannica and as the author 
of works on logic and on Spinoza, here attempts the formidable task 
of dealing with the two hundred years which saw the establishment of 
the foundations of modern science. Other volumes to make a complete 
history of science are promised. An abundance of splendid illustra- 
tions considerably enhances what is on the whole a competently com- 
prehensive treatise. Of the 675 pages of text, 372 are devoted to 
mathematics and the physical sciences, and this portion includes chap- 
ters on scientific academies, instruments and observatories. Of the 16 
chapters given to physical science, only four are set apart for mathe- 
matics, meteorology, chemistry and geology, the remainder being con- 
cerned with astronomy and physics. While this apportionment is 
largely justified for the historical period under consideration, it might 
be objected that in the second half of the book, 114 pages are a more 
than generous allotment to technology especially when psychology and 
the social sciences are assigned only 65 pages, biology and medicine 
only 56 pages, geography 22 pages and philosophy only 46 pages. 
While the quantitative criterion is not the best one to employ, the title 
of the work is hardly vindicated by “the fairly full account of the 
philosophy of the period as an aid to the understanding of the general 
intellectual orientation of its scientists.” Telesio and Campanella are 
neglected, as are Bayle and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. At the risk 
of an odious comparison, one might point out that, proportionately, 
there is more philosophy contained in Nordenskiold’s History of 
Biology or in Dampier-Whetham’s History of Science. 

A discernible amount of anti-mediaeval prejudice is displayed by 
our author whose obvious favorite is Spinoza. Thus we find that 
hoary blunder as to the “ homocentric prejudices of the Middle Ages ” 
(p. 5) in these words: “ When mankind was thus conceived as the 
focus of cosmic economy, the Earth, their stage, was naturally looked 
upon as the centre of the Universe. Hence the popularity of the geo- 
centric theory, ...” But as Hulme and others have shown it was the 
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theology and not the astronomy of the Middle Ages which was responsi- 
ble for the general outlook of that time with its consequent humility- 
psychology in the light of the doctrine of Original Sin and the need 
of salvation, whereas man becomes the all-important measure of things 
in the Humanism of the Renaissance despite the heliocentric theory. 
Sir James Jeans in The Universe Around Us perpetrates the same error 
although he asserts that the geocentric hypothesis was still taught at 
the Sorbonne in the 18th century (and at Harvard and Yale) along 
with the other view. One wonders if mediaeval thought is to be blamed 
for this too? Indeed we talk today about the sun’s rising and setting 
as though the earth were stationary and most of our geographic images 
are as flat as Mercator’s projection. Again, on p. 37, in reference to 
the Copernican theory, we read: “So the infallible Church had to 
recant its earlier view.” The “shackles of Scholasticism” and the 
“fetters of tradition and authority” (p. 54) are daisy-chains in com- 
parison with the bonds of modern bias as revealed in this work on 
several points. 

One can hardly anticipate with much hope the proposed volume to 
deal with ancient and mediaeval times when one reads “ the Church had 
set up the philosophy of Aristotle as authoritative in all matters of 
philosophical and scientific theory which did not conflict with Church 
Dogma” (p. 629). Here is no awareness of Roger Bacon, Albertus 
Magnus or Robert Grosseteste or of the intensely heated controversies 
between rival schools of thought within the Scholastic fold which was 
by no means composed of “ yes-men.” Again, the description of the 
alleged distortion of Aristotle by the Stoies (p. 336) with respect to 
matter and form betrays an odd conception of Aristotle’s own theory. 
And one wonders why the “ economic stupidity” (p. 626) of the me- 
diaeval Christian attitude toward usury should not also be ascribed to 
Aristotle? As a matter of fact, J. M. Keynes, in a recent work, comes 
to mediaeval conclusions on this question and a prominent American 
economist has said that “no society can support compound interest.” 

Professor Wolf dislikes Whitehead’s statement that “ modern science 
was a recoil from the inflexible rationality of mediaeval thought ” 
(p. 2) and states (p. 3) that “the naturalist outlook may be regarded 
as essentially secular and matter-of-fact; the supernaturalist outlook is 
apt to be rather mysterious. The former view expects regularity in 
nature, the latter is prepared to find miracle and magic in natural 
phenomena.” However, as Professor Gilson has so clearly proved 
“there is as much or more law or determination and much more intelli- 
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gibility in the Scholastics than in the Greeks or in the Moderns who 
have returned to the Greeks. For the Scholastics, fate becomes the 
Providence and Will of God and miracles are exceptions to the deter- 
minism of nature but, unlike the Greeks, the Scholastic universe was 
created and its very existence is a big miracle unnoticed by us because 
it is so ordinary that we take it for granted. Hence we find them 
saying: ‘ The dead are raised to life; men marvel; but babies are born 
every day,’ and also ‘ Water was changed into wine at the wedding 
feast; men marvel; but there is a crop every spring.’ ” 

Speaking of Descartes (p. 569), Professor Wolf apparently ascribes 
the “ship-pilot view” of the psycho-physical problem to mediaeval 
thought. Again, there is no recognition of the now-widely-admitted 
limitations of Bacon’s conception of science with its neglect of the 
all-important réle played by hypothesis.‘ The allusion to “ the unicorn ” 
(p. 63) may not be so pointed after all in the light of recent proof of 
its authenticity.’ 

Most of the above criticisms have to do with the author’s remarks 
upon the Middle Ages in an attempt to compare them with the early 
modern period which constitutes his subject-matter. The author neglects 
the botanist Valerius Cordus (1515-44), who is regarded as the greatest 
of the 16th century “ German Fathers ” and whose place in the history 
of botany corresponds to those of Galileo, Vesalius, and Copernicus in 
physics, anatomy and astronomy, respectively. He nowadays usually 
receives considerable attention in works much less ambitious than the 
present one. Finally, to pick one more flaw in what is for the most 
part a useful and scholarly treatise, one might object to finding three 
derogatory allusions to Hitler (p. 38, p. 429, p. 437) in a work pur- 
porting to deal with the history of science three hundred and more 
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* Cf. Dampier-Whetham, History of Science, p. 165 ff.; and Henri Poincaré. 

* Cf. Scientific Monthly, May, 1936. 

*Cf. Edward Lee Greene, Landmarks of Botanical History, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1909. This excellent historian of botany besides giving due 
prominence to Valerius Cordus has this to say: “That long course of ages 
intervening between the last decline of the Roman empire and the revival 
of learning in the 15th century is chiefly distinguished botanically by what 
we do not know about it. Even the historians of botany . . . perpetuate 
their own hereditary prejudices against the whole period.” 

* The reader may be interested in a review of this work by H. E. Sigerist 
in Science, March 13, 1936. 
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The Historical Scholarship of Saint Bellarmine. By E. A. Ryan. 
New York: The Fordham University Press, 1936. Pp. xiv +- 226. 


Previous treatments of Bellarmine as an historian have made no effort 
at completeness. This thesis presented at the University of Louvain 
examines in detail Bellarmine’s sources and the extent of his erudition. 
It makes use of considerable material until recently inaccessible. 

Readers of Tue New Scuo.asticism may be less inclined to dismiss 
this book as mere history if they recall that Bellarmine was well trained 
in philosophy and profited by the revival of Scholasticism which had 
begun in Spain and spread through Europe. His greatest interest lay 
in positive theology and he resorted to criticism and history to clear the 
way for theological research. 

The introduction to this study outlines in restrained fashion the role 
of history in the religious controversy of the sixteenth century. Two 
chapters are devoted to Bellarmine’s training in Italy and at Louvain. 
The various currents of thought that influenced university life at the 
time are treated in considerable detail. The succeeding chapters deal 
with St. Bellarmine’s historical and critical works as well as with the 
historical side of the Controversies. The chapter on History in the 
Controversies yields little to estimate the critical scholarship of Bellar- 
mine, but it finds therein his ideas on the theology of history. The 
author has happily been able to profit by the recent discovery of the 
saint’s Compendium de haeresi. He was privileged to use this work in 
a transcription by Father 8. Tromp, who identified the unique manu- 
script at Treves. 

At Louvain Bellarmine had learned the critical method introduced by 
Erasmus, though he by no means followed it blindly. His little works 
concerning the editing of the Latin and Greek Scriptures show that in 
textual criticism Bellarmine had ideas in advance of his times. His 
tests for determining the authenticity of a work are particularly good; 
he puts special emphasis on the external criteria. Though he made a 
considerable contribution to hagiography, the great work of the Bollan- 
dists would not have been launched if his advice had been followed. 
The much discussed autobiography of Bellarmine is dismissed briefly 
as having little interest for historiography. 

Father Ryan reveals a solid grasp of his source material and wide 
control of the modern literature. He writes objectively and soberly 
throughout, making no undue claims for Bellarmine’s historical 
scholarship. 
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A few badly constructed sentences in the first paragraph of the 
preface should not give a false impression of the style of the thesis, 
which is really very clear. The printing was done in Belgium and the 
book pays the penalty with a swarm of typographical errors in the 
English. 

Latin phrases occurring in the text are sometimes not italicized. 
‘Genuinity’ (p. 29) and ‘heresiograph’ (passim) are not English 
words. Hauser and Renaudet did not contribute volume I of Peuples 
et civilisations (p. 42, n. 2). The paraphrase of the Latin of note 3, 
p. 44, by a harmless error, inverts the sense of the original. Read 
‘Marius Victorinus’ for ‘ Marianus’ in note 3, p. 90. The notes on 
pp. 118 and 121 are incorrectly numbered. The so-called Decretum 
Gelasianum can scarcely be attributed to Pope Gelasius (p. 174). 


A. K. Zrecuer. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Edited 
by Epwarp A. Pace, James J. WALSH, Peter Guitpay, JOHN J. 
Wrwne, Buancue M. Ketty with Associate Editors and Revisers. 
Vol. I. New York: The Gilmary Society, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxii +- 800. 


The sub-title of the original edition of The Catholic Encyclopedia read : 
“ An International Work of Reference on the Constitution, Doctrine, 
Discipline and History of the Catholic Church.” The sub-title of the 
new edition indicates its change from the original: “ A General Work 
of Reference for Art, Biography, Education, History, Law, Literature, 
Philosophy, the Sciences Religion and the Church.” The great changes 
that have taken place in every field and aspect of human activity necessi- 
tated a new and revised edition of The Catholic Encyclopedia. It has 
been the decision of the editorial board to make the work general in its 
scope. 

It is stated in the preface that the plates for text, illustrations and 
maps are entirely new. Every article in the original edition was con- 
sidered carefully with a view to its revision, retention or elimination. 
As a result, 245 articles that appeared in the first volume of the original 
edition have been eliminated from that of the new edition. However, 
cross-references have been given for many of these. Many of the 
original articles have been revised, while 680 entirely new articles have 
been written for this volume. Opening with an article on the letter 
“a”, the volume closes with one on “ argei.” 
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The original edition of The Catholic Encyclopedia may for various 
reasons be called one of the most important achievements of modern 
scholarship. The need for it was great, as were its services in making 
the nature, work and history of the Church better understood. It is 
gratifying to see this new and enlarged edition appearing despite the 
economic stress of the present time. 

JoHN K. Ryan. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Wesen und Wesenserkenntnis. By Muenchen: Verlag 
von Ernst Rheinhardt, 1936. Pp. 207. 


This study is another contribution from the camp of the Neo- 
Scholastics to the critical examination of Existential philosophy. It is 
an attempt to overcome the limitations of Husserl’s Phenomenology in 
the intellectual perception of ‘ essences ’. 

To reach the essence of a thing, Poell says, it is not enough to deter- 
mine phenomenologically the notae or attributes of a thing in their 
totality ; there must be found a principle which will account for the fact 
that a certain group of attributes is constant in a thing, and which 
makes it possible for that thing to be. This is the essence. It is the 
principle of the Soseineinheit as well as of the Sobestimmtheit. How is 
it perceived? The first step is to determine the generic essence of a 
thing by way of comparative-inductive abstraction. After this we must 
find the precise unity of attributes which will adequately account not 
only for the Sosein, but also for the oneness of these attributes in the 
thing. In a special intuitive act of the mind the logical meaning of this 
unity of attributes and consequently the essence is perceived. This 
intuition is not the cognition: it only makes it possible to perceive the 
meaning, truth and certitude of judgment. 

It would seem that this is about as far as wecan go. When we oe of 
essences we speak of ultimates and that means of metaphysical realities. 
And the way to them is obstructed by the materiality of things. Plato’s 
contemplation of the eternal essences was but an aspiration of a poetic 
soul, and Aristotle, who held that only the individual is real, had to open 
another way for an immaterial intellect to reach the ideal content beyond 
the physical realities revealed to sense. He thought he found it in his 
theory of the intellectus agens—a metaphysical theory. Quidquid move- 
tur ab alio movetur. And St. Thomas explains that to every passive 
potentiality there corresponds in nature an active power; otherwise a 
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passive potentiality would be useless, since it cannot be activated except 
by a potentia activa. Intcllectus autem possibilis, quum sit virtus 
quodammodo passiva, habet proprium agens sibi respondens, scilicet 
intellectum agentem (C. G. lib. 3, c. 45). This intellectus agens illuminat 
phantasma and activates the intellectus possibilis. 

If we understand the metaphor illuminat we also understand the 
activity of the intellectus agens. We will also understand the possibility 
of interaction between mind and matter. Of mind we have no proper 
knowledge, quia in hac vita anima non intelligit seipsam per seipsam 
(C. G. lib. 3, c. 46). Quid sit, we know only by the quality of its 
actions. Not by any act of intuition, but through discursive thought do 
we build up the ‘ quiddity’ of a thing, and we are never sure that we 
have exhausted the essential knowability of anything. If we could see 
the essence of a thing we could know its attributes a priori and de- 
ductively. Such is plainly not the case. Perhaps the fundamental use 
of intellect is not to speculate and contemplate, but to serve as an 
instrument by which man can adapt himself to his environment and 
thus survive. His environment is a whole universe and his destiny 
transcends all limitations of matter. Teleological adaptation would 
require that he have much greater plasticity in his reactions to environ- 
ment than the simple animal armed with sense and instinct. And this 
he has due to intelligence. He can operate with the principle of 
causality and thus step from one reality to another, from the seen to 
the unseen, from the physical to the metaphysical. He traces relation- 
ships between absolutes, he can establish the existence of God, the world, 
and the soul and determine exactly his relationship to all. This is suffi- 
cient for all purposes of life, including his final destiny. To penetrate 
to the very core of reality in any single instance lies beyond his powers. 
Only when he is no longer composite in his cognition will he realize the 
dream of Plato and meet the essences face to face. 

A. W. CENTNER. 


Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Der Zweck in der Philosophie des Franz Suarez. By Juuius SEILER. 
Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch, 1936. Pp. 110. 


In this most readable monograph Dr. Seiler studies the Suaresian 
conception of purpose. Suarez is much mentioned but little studied in 
the world of philosophy, and this little study is an attempt to become 
more intimately acquainted with the teachings of the great Jesuit. 
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Teleology is the keystone in the philosophy of Aristotle and of the 
Scholastics, and naturally also in that of Suarez. While Aristotle 
studies nature and there finds everywhere purpose and adaptation, 
especially the adaptation of living things to their environment, Suarez 
chooses the metaphysical approach. Nature study by observation did 
not occupy the mind of Suarez. He observes, for instance, that the 
elements seek their locus naturalis (a pre-Aristotelian finding) and that 
the stone has an immanent tendency ‘downward’. He believes that 
water rising in a vacuum and the halting of ocean waves at the shore 
can be explained by a special ‘ external intelligence.’ 

En revanche, Suarez displays an exceptionally deep insight into the 
psychological phenomena, for instance, of the will, and knows how to 
estimate the importance of purpose in the activities of the will. Both 
in theodicy and ethics Aristotle fails to achieve completeness; this 
Suarez tries to supply, but in this he does not differ from other 
Scholastics. Dr. Seiler sees clearly that modern science, especially 
biology, has enormously enriched our knowledge of facts, and that 
Suarez necessarily lags far behind anything like a universal application 
of the idea of purpose which he so thoroughly studies. 


A. W. CENTNER. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Cartesio. By Francesco Oxeatt. Milano: Societa editrice “ Vita e 
Pensiero,” 1934. Pp. xi 329. 


Olgiati derives from his fundamental Weltanschauung— the meta- 
physics of being—a positive advantage in his task of interpretation of 
the Cartesian thought. Confronted with the problem of the historical 
genesis of Descartes, he is careful to keep heuristic canon distinct from 
criteriologic procedure. He does not propose as yet, in this volume, 
to assay the truth content of the Cartesian system with the touchstone 
of Thomism. He reserves this trial for a further volume. But, for the 
present, aiming only, as he does, at the ascertainment of the inward 
genesis of the Cartesian system, the purely perspective comparison 
between the salient features of Scholasticism and those of Descartes 
enables him to grasp a truly essential aspect of the Cartesian system: 
the displacement of the conception of Being by the principle of Unity. 

“Multiplicity as such terrifies Deseartes. His characteristic mark is 
the absorption with the unity of phenomena. Unity of reason, unity of 
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sciences, unity of reality, unity of method” (p. 288). Unity, in 
Descartes, appears as a threefold mode: “ subjective unity of the think- 
ing Ego, gathering to itself the manifold objects of the Cogito; unity, 
which, in the world of thought, is affirmed in God, supreme principle of 
unification of the whole; unity of the material world, by means of the 
concept of extension ” (p. 293). 

Olgiati sees the manner of actualization of unity, apud Cartesium, 
in the idea of concreteness, in the rejection, namely, of abstract deduc- 
tion, expressed in the discrimination, made by Descartes, between the 
two terms: clear-distinct: in concreteness, the postulate of the mutual 
implication of multiplicity and unity is virtually contained. “ Phi- 
losophy, for Descartes, is equivalent to unification; in the concrete— 
not abstract—unification, multiplicity implies unity, and conversely, as 
in an organism; and if we must go from multiplicity to unity, we must 
needs return from unity to plurality, in order to consider it from the 
viewpoint of unity” (pp. 298-299). But when he defines—and it is not 
merely a definition, since the whole impostatura of his book depends 
on it—the Cartesian system as being a “ rationalist phenomenalism ”, 
“in which the oggetto pensato is the starting point of deduction of the 
whole reality” (p. 281), it seems to me that he is stumbling into a 
bramble bush. He stretches the meaning of the word “ phenomenalism ” 
to such an extent that he succeeds in disfiguring and twisting it beyond 
recognition. To make of rationalism a form of phenomenalism is a 
mere verbal escamotage. “ Rationalism also is a form of phenome- 
nalism, in so far as it considers thought merely as a phenomenon, 
namely as that which appears in the mind, and in so far as it deduces 
everything from this phenomenon, i.e., from thought considered as 
oggetto pensato” (p. 280). The punctum dolens of Olgiati’s whole 
interpretation is in his exegesis of the cogito. The cogito, according to 
him, “is the awareness of multiplicity. It is the multiplicity of under- 
standing, imagination, feeling, namely that which appears from the 
viewpoint of multiplicity. Even supposing that all the things that have 
entered the mind are no more real than the illusions of dreams, there 
remains the unity of consciousness, the immediate certitude of the Ego 
as an ensemble or unity of facts of consciousness” (p. 294). To be 
sure, throughout the system of Descartes, the stress falls on unity; but, 
so far as the particular case of the cogito is concerned, the stress on 
unity is distinctly iibertont by the emphasis given to the activity of 
consciousness. Take a text like the following: 

“ Cogitationis nomine intelligo illa omnia quae nobis consciis in nobis 
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fiunt, quatenus eorum in nobis conscientia est” (Descartes, Principles 
of Philosophy, VIII, p. 7); fix your attention on that fiunt, which 
implies passivity, then on that nobis consciis, full of vigilant pulsating 
dynamism; Descartes does not insist on the unity of consciousness, but 
on its vigilancy, on its activity. The unifying power of consciousness 
is presupposed, but above it, like a superadditum, but essential, stirs 
the active apperception. 

This is why—Olgiati seems to be unaware of it—Descartes has always 
exerted a deep fascination on the partisans of idealism; not only 
because “ Descartes had the clear realization that the concept of phe- 
nomenon conveys us into the subject”, but especially because, as 
Gentile, who strikes the nail on the head, puts it, “the cogito ergo sum 
is not a syllogistic argumentation, but the construction of a concept of 
reality which was unknown to the whole of ancient philosophy: of the 
concept of that being which thought realizes by realizing itself. Not 
intellect, therefore, passive spectator of its own reality; but will, rather, 

creative of that which is, according to its judgment, real” (G. Gentile, 
Sistema di logica come teoria del conoscere, 2nd edition, Bari, Laterza, 
1922, pp. 33-34). 

Once this criticism has been advanced, one feels in duty bound to 
acknowledge the evident merits of Olgiati’s volume; in primis, the fact 
that the author’s methodological canon, guiding him in the penetration 
of Descartes’ thought, becomes, for him, also a principle of composition. 
The book derives from this circumstance a closely knit, organic, almost 
fibrillary texture which gives the impression of a great firmness of con- 
struction. The skill with which Olgiati manipulates the formidable 
masses of material which have accumulated around his author is truly 
enviable; no less than his sovereign self-mastery in confining himself 
constantly to the essential facts and ideas, and the balance with which 
moot questions are clarified, motives analyzed, unilateralities exposed. 
Of this I want no other example than the beautiful page which Olgiati 
devotes to “ religiosity and sincerity in Descartes ” (p. 252), and which 
the readers of this review will allow me to translate for them. 

Two sets of characters can be distinguished in Descartes: 1) the honnéte 
homme, the mathematician, the physicist, the philosopher, and so forth; 
2) the practising Christian. The two aspects are divided, and only fuse in 
God, to whom both Descartes the scientist and Descartes the believer raise 
their eyes. To me it seems undeniable that Descartes was sincere in both 
domains. The rationalistic claim to reduce cartesian religiosity to a mask, 


imposed by prudence and by the necessity of a clever tactic, is ludicrous. 
The biography of Baillet is so explicit, that, unless we are willing to create 
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a new Descartes in the image and similitude of rationalism, we must grant 
that he was always, and practically, devoted to Catholicism, and that he 
never made a mystery of his faith, even when he could, without trouble or 
harm, have kept his secret within the shrine of his conscience. The in- 
sinuations of Millet and Fouillée, which underscore the finesse of his tact, 
and the patient precautions with which Descartes dealt with the Jesuits 
and with other religious orders, and conducted himself in regard to Galileo’s 
condemnation; the desire he had to live peacefully; the stratagems he used 
in worming from the Sorbonne the approbation of his Meditations, in 
launching his theories and ensuring their penetration into the schools, do 
not detract one whit from the sincerity of his religious practice. They only 
give us an outline of the character of the philosopher, who was neither 
impetuous nor scandal-loving, neither faint-hearted nor a braggart; who, 
in order to spread truth, did not scruple to resort to practical tricks, not 
very attractive sometimes, but to which, in spite of all, it is not possible 
for us to refuse our indulgence; especially if we take into account real life, 
not the life dreamt of by the imagination of certain critics theoretically 
inexorable, in practice however very broad-minded. On the other side, 
although the religiosity of Descartes is sincere, it remains confined to the 
domain of will, and does not have anything in common with the depth of 
religious feeling evinced by Cardinal De Bérulle and by the members of the 
Oratoire. Descartes’ system would remain unchanged in its essential doc- 
trines, even if he had possessed the religiosity of Erasmus, or if he had 
believed sincerely only in God and not in Christ; whereas, if we took away 
from De Bérulle his religion for the Incarnate Word, his life and thought 
would at once be annihilated. The explanation of all this is easy, if we 
admit that Descartes places the supernatural within the Church, and 
reason and honnéte-hommisme outside. He is a honest man, with certain 


weaknesses; he represents that separation of faith from culture, which in 


later centuries became the fashion with the leading classes of society. Thus 
the whole activity of Descartes and his attitudes become clear. He opposed 
the Libertines who scoffed at religion in the years in which their health was 
excellent, and invoked the priest and frantically grabbed the Crucifix when 
death came near. He recognized God as the principle of all, of faith and 
science, but placed Him on high, as a support of a twofold chain; therefore 
the God of Descartes is a cold God, the abstract idea of God, rather than a 
God of Love. He was very faithful in his respect for dogmas, but hated 
theological disputes. Given his separatism, he was satisfied, as Laberthon- 
niére says, with a foi de charbonnier, or, as he said himself, with the 
religion de son roi et de sa nourrice. He was, and it is thus that we can 
finally characterize him, a sincere but banal believer who was satisfied in 
saying: “I believe what my parish priest teaches, without bothering any 
further about it”; and who, during his whole life, resented being forced 
to give explanations of a more detailed kind concerning his religious 
beliefs. The condemnation of Galileo confirmed him in his theoretical 
separatism and his practical conduct. A sincere believer, he saw that the 
infallibility of the Church had nothing to do with it, but that Galileo’s 
condemnation was a colossal gaffe committed by certain theologians 
(applauded and imitated by the Protestants); he became, however, more 
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and more convinced that it was necessary to keep the two domains, reason 
and faith, divided, in the interests of faith itself. Descartes, the phi- 
losopher, expressed in theory, concerning the relations between religion and 
science, the life that he lived; and this life was a practical carrying out 
of his theory. 

Olgiati’s objective is probing into ima precordia of Descartes; the 
rest, historical occasions, the various concomitances of the philosophic 
or scientific atmosphere, the psychological problem, are subordinated to 
the quest for the animating spirit of the Cartesian system. He is well 
aware that his attempt, considered in the light of the exigencies imposed 
by a complete vision of Descartes would involve “a descent into the 
roots of Descartes’ various theories, in order to explore their origins; 
a reconstruction of the organic and systematic unity of the Cartesian 
thought, taking into account the evolution of this thought, and of its 
manifold moments, and of their systematic connection; finally, an 
enquiry into its developments and the influence it has exerted on modern 
philosophy ” (p. 322). Olgiati’s book modestly claims to offer no more 
than a few guiding threads. But these threads ramify into exhaustive 
treatments of moot problems, which the author unravels often with 
remarks of real importance. As an instance may we mention his pages 
on the alleged Augustinianism (pp. 242-243) and the alleged Thomism 
of Descartes (pp. 246-252); or on the relation between physics and 
metaphysics in Descartes. “There remains,” he writes at the close of 
this last section, “the problem of the peculiar physiognomy of the 
cartesian system, influenced by science. Above all ”—and this, if I am 
not mistaken, escapes those interpreters like Blondel, Laberthonniére 
and Maritain who claim that Descartes ‘ne fait de la métaphysique 
qu’en physicien’— “above all, there remains the problem whether 
Descartes’ science be not, by chance, a philosophy itself, be not a veil 
hiding a new metaphysics, or rather the expression of it, however 
obscure. Were it so, we could unify Descartes’ life and thought in the 
light of a superior principle which would be genuinely philosophic and 
at the same time could be expressed by the exquisitely scientific element 
itself, so dominant with him. Then only, instead of attempting the 
absurd reduction of the naturae simplices to rectangular coordinates or 
to the vortexes theory, we could, in both his metaphysics and his physics, 
seize a single vivifying spirit and the manifestations of a single 
exigency ” (pp. 263-264). 

In conclusion : a meaty book, admirably informed, occasionally a trifle 
too dogmatic, and stimulative to fruitful contradiction. 


The Catholic University of America. Exio GIANTURCO. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLV, 5, Whole No. 269: September, 
1936. 

Grace A. DeLaguna. Being and Knowing: A Dialectical Study. A dis- 
cussion of the ontology of knowing, wherein metaphysics and epistemology, 
while regarded as distinct philosophical disciplines, are nevertheless recog- 
nized as essentially related. Being, the object of metaphysics, necessarily 
includes knowing, the object of epistemology. Consequently, epistemology 
is neither prior to nor posterior to metaphysics, but a branch of it. Yet 
epistemology must depend for its progress on the achievements of ontology, 
and ontology in return will develop only in so far as epistemology sets forth 
its new problems. Gustav E. Mueller: Plato and the Gods. In his writings 
Plato makes religion not focal but marginal. He does not write about it 
as such, yet it is always there. In reading through his works one finds 
his religious views constantly peeping out. He is a believer in Polytheism, 
in that he recognizes the existence of many gods, yet he is an absolute 
monotheist, holding one God the supreme Ruler. He is a critic of “the 
mythic-poetic imagination of the Greek religion.” To him religion is 
living, not a dead conviction, hence there is need, not to strip off the 
“externalizing stories” attached to the gods and their doings, these are 
bound to be, but rather to take care that religion does not become petrified 
in them. Joseph Mayer: Comparative Value and Human Behavior. In the 
formulation of a hierarchy of individual and social values which criteria 
is best adapted to the task, quantitative or qualitative? The author has 
analyzed both criteria, and concludes that comparative value in quantitative 
terms is far from satisfactory, that a qualitative principle is needed which 
may be found in preference and behavior as well as in interests and values 
as qualitative wholes. Otis Lee: Discussion: Contradiction. That con- 
tradictory propositions cannot both be true seems to imply a denial of the 
existence of contradiction. The traditional logic regarded contradiction as 
subjective, and not a real fact, while modern realists, on the other hand, 
have gone to the extreme, and asserted that contradiction is as objective 
as anything else, the world is full of it. Regarding both of these positions 
as extremes, the present article maintains that contradiction is neither 
subjective nor objective, but it is existential, because it belongs to experi- 
ence as a process of knowing, and as an intrinsic fundamental aspect of 
that process. “Contradiction is experienced directly at every moment 
because the limitation of thought is always experienced.” Everitt J. 
Nelson: A Note on Contradiction: A Protest. A protest against Cohen 
and Nagle’s method of contradicting hypothetical propositions in which the 
contradictory of “If p, then q is p and not q.” The writer points out that 
the “ office of contradictory is to deny that a relationship asserted to hold, 
holds,—not to affirm or deny the terms between which the relation is 
asserted to hold.” 
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The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLV, 6, Whole No. 270: November, 
1936. | 

Raphael Demos: The Receptacle. Although of fundamental importance 
in Plato’s philosophy, the notion of the receptacle is treated only in the 
Timaeus. The meaning of this treatment, together with Plato’s ideas of 
God, the soul and the good, is discussed in this article. Katherine E. 
Gilbert: Aesthetic Imitation and Imitators in Aristotle. Aristotle would 
have placed poets and imitators with philosophers, musicians and lovers, 
not below gymnasts and tradesmen, as did Plato. The reasons for Aris- 
totle’s decision are developed. Also in this issue: D. Bidney: The Problem 
of Substance in Spinoza and Whitehead; William H. Werkmeister: The 
Second International Congress for the Unity of Science; John Wright 
Buckham: Personal Realism. 


The Modern Schoolman—Vol. XIV, No. 1: November, 1936. 

J. A. McWilliams: Idealism in Science. Certain modern scientists, like 
ancient Eleatics, spurn the “ apparent world” and maintain that the true 
object of science is a mathematical empyrean. The introduction of the 
Scholastic ens rationis would effect escape from solipsism and objective 
idealism. Other articles in this issue: Jaime Castiello: The Psychology 
of Habit in St. Thomas; Peter E. Nolan: Causality and the Existence of 
God; John C. Rawe: The Agrarian Concept of Property; Georges Jarlot: 
Beginnings of French Neo-Corporatism; Editorial: Schoolmen Outside the 
Schools. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic—Vol. 1, No. 3: September, 1936. 

C. I. Lewis: Emch’s Calculus and Strict Implication. A consideration of 
certain questions arising from a paper by Emch in the first issue of the 
Journal of Symbolic Logic. Other articles in this issue: Barkley Rosser: 
Extensions of Some Theorems of Gédel and Church; Frederic Benton Fitch: 
A System of Formal Logic without an Analogue to the Curry W Operator; 
Alonzo Church: Correction to A Note on the Entscheidungsproblem; Emil L. 
Post: Finite Combinatory Processes—Formulation I. 


Philosophy—Vol. XI, No. 44: October, 1936. 

Leonard J. Russell. Great Thinkers: (IX) Leibnitz. Here are given 
some considerations that led Leibnitz to his explanation of bodies, and some 
problems which this explanation involves. Bodily substance, thought 
Leibnitz, cannot be extension as this is a pseudo-continuum: nor mere force 
as this is an accident calling for a substance. No created substances can 
really interact. Hence there is need to postulate the monad in each body, 
gifted with ‘ perception’ of relations with other bodies and appetition to 
new relations. Other bodies correspond perfectly to this first body in their 
perceptions and appetitions. The difficulty is: whence the harmony in 
contingent, even free agents? God arranged this mutual harmony by fore- 
seeing that relations would arise as certain (but not necessary) ; hence He 
placed in each the certain (but not necessary) correspondence. Another 
difficulty Leibnitz did not solve is how unity can be achieved in a body by a 
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unifying monad when this monad should not, by postulate, act on the 
indivisible monads that make up the body. William McDougall: The 
Philosophy of J. S. Haldane. This philosopher’s views on life are ex- 
pounded. He holds emergence of life (as we now know it) from non-life, 
but denies that it could emerge from purely mechanical bodies. Hence 
some sort of Leibnitzian monad is postulated for every body. That body 
is not complete outside of its environment. Physical entities too, have 
parts (as in the atom) working for the whole, hence they are organic. 
He fails to explain the coordination of parts, the How of unity in either 
living or non-living. Mr. Haldane is said to be sometimes inconsistent, 
saying, for example that the phenomena are what we perceive, then seeming 
to say that phenomena, not noumena, also are the only objects of physical 
science. Cornelia G. Le Boutillier. Spiritual Life: Santayana’s Approach 
to Essence. “Spirit is an emanation from that natural life in which body 
and mind together engage.” Spirit strives to essence, which is Being, by 
four approaches, scepticism, dialectic, contemplation, and value or spiritual 
discipline. Each approach has an earthy nature and a spiritual or free: 
in the approach of contemplation, for example, knowledge is concerned 
with the existent fact, and when the spirit is free it has intuition and finds 
the realm of beauty. Essence is sometimes immediate, as beauty in the 
specific approach called contemplation. The principles of this part of his 
philosophy are highly poetic. Felix Hope: Scholasticism. This article 
indicates the revival of interest in philosophy of St. Thomas since early in 
Pope Leo XIII’s reign, although it was by no means dead through the 
centuries. The world is looking out upon unprecedented progress in indus- 
try and science, as yet unvalued, undigested. Philosophers are coming more 
and more to think that metaphysics alone can synthesize and value it. 
Philosophy must deal with all knowledge and the knowing subject, hence 
Scholasticism, with its sane realist dualism is most likely to give working 
answers to the problems facing us. The great principles of St. Thomas are 
indicated rather than substantiated in this article. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLVII, No. 1: October, 
1936. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin: Lincoln, the Constitution, and Democracy. An 
address delivered before the annual meeting of the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation. The principle of democracy, for which Lincoln stood in his attitude 
towards the Constitution, and which beyond all cavil is imperiled in the 
world today, is the principle of adjustment, adaption, codperation, inter- 
change of opinion, not the suppression of speech and open discussion, and 
not seizure of property and territory by the right of physical force. 
H. W. Wright: Ethics and Mental Hygiene. In its attack on the worth of 
ethics the psychological-medical group dominates public opinion almost as 
the mediaeval church did. Upon the appeal and authority for human conduct 
of the values described by abnormal psychology as operative in the inte- 
gration of personality must a rational ethics now insist: the values of 
truth or knowledge, of intellectual honesty and alertness, of social insight 
and sympathy and human kindliness, or codperative endeavor, of socially 
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productive labor, of practical helpfulness. John D. Lewis: The Individual 
and the Group in Marxist Theory. An examination of the basis of the 
conflict between the individual and the group in Engels and Marx, and notes 
on its development in Leninist and Bolshevik theory. Paul Arthur Schlipp: 
On the Nature of the Ethical Problem. The ethical problem is not con- 
cerned with the search for, or setting up of, any absolutes of whatever 
type. It is concerned with the search for and discovery of new or revised 
proximate objectives for the purpose of dealing in a rationally adequate 
way with new situations and novel experiences. Otis Lee: Culture in the 
Third Realm. National Socialism is an orthodox creed of absolute and 
unshakeable truth based on emotion and feeling, centering in cultural 
nationalism and the race theory. It is a reaction against the disintegration 
of nineteenth century culture and an attempt to return to something which 
will offer a sound basis for national life. Yet it is a failure for it does 
not represent the return to what is German at all. It substitutes myth- 
ology for historical realities as an ideal. It is a betrayal of the best in 
German culture, its reflectiveness, for unreflective action. Milton R. Kon- 
vitz: Coherence Theory of Goodness. An examination of the coherence 
theory of goodness, particularly that of S. Alexander. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIII, No. 20: September 24, 1936. 
John M. Brewster: A Behavioristic Account of the Function of Universals. 
II. An attempt to describe how speech behavior or symbols must function 
in order to determine idea-reactions in contrast to the mere sign function 
of gestures which evokes mere meaning or reference responses. Also a 
criticism of Mead’s behavioral definition of a symbol. Percy Hughes: An 
answer to Dewey’s criticism [this Journal XXXIII (1936), pp. 324-326] 
of Hughes’ article in this Journal [XXXIII (1936), pp. 212-217]. Hughes 
claims Dewey wholly misconceives the meaning of spiritual autonomy. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIII, No. 21: October 8, 1936. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge: The Problem of Consciousness Again. The 
problem of consciousness, i. e., of being conscious, is a problem in 
genesis, of discovering the genesis of being conscious as an event in the 
order of nature forcing us to regard the order of nature as itself an his- 
torical process, of which being conscious is the most effective example. 
Eliseo Vivas: A Note on Value. Value is the relational character in an 
object, which arouses an interest in an individual. It is defined in terms 
of the rule which governs our system of interests. An individual value 
arises from the systematization of interacting interests within the indi- 
vidual; social value arises from the necessary and inevitable systematization 
of interacting interests of men in interaction. An individualistic approach 
to value cannot be successfully defended. Stephen C. Pepper: On the Cog- 
nitive Value of World Hypotheses. Pepper still holds to his conclusion that 
since the relatively adequate hypotheses are the best we have in the way 
of world-wide knowledge, we had better keep them all for such cognitive 
value as they do contain. Everett J. Nelson: Professor Reichenbach on 
Induction. The author denies Professor Reichenbach’s solution of the 
problem of induction. 
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The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIII, No. 22: October 22, 1936. 

Marten Ten Hoor: Awareness and Inference: An Approach to Realism. 
Read in part at the meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, at Atlanta, April, 1936. The author presents an argument for 
an inferential realism: practical animal faith in the independent existence 
of external objects can be theoretically justified by inductive inference 
from the data of experience. L. P. Chambers: Plato’s Objective Standard 
of Value. Presented in part at the meeting of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association, Iowa City, April 1936. The author 
follows out the implications of his interpretation of Plato’s ideas or uni- 
versals as creative processes in nature to see what light it throws for us 
on the question of whether there is an absolute truth, good and beauty. 
These ebsolutes are the scientific, esthetic and social instincts of mankind. 
The Absolute Good is the ‘ Nisus toward Unity,’ a practical concept toward 
which all should strive in the form of codperation. Irwin Edman: Poetry 
and Truth in Plato. Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, Baltimore, December, 1935. There are 
two extremes in the treatment of Plato: to transform his metaphors into 
metaphysics, and to treat him exclusively as a poet with no logical con- 
sistency of doctrine. Plato was a poet who was yet suspicious of poetry 
on philosophical grounds. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 23 and 24: November 
5 and 19, 1936. 
Articles: William Gruen: Determinism, Fatalism, and Historical Mate- 
rialism; C. Hillis Kaiser: The Continuity of Change; A. N. McLeod: A 
Problem in Philosophy. 


Harvard Theological Review—Vol. XXIX, No. 4: October, 1936. 

W. Telfer: The Cultus of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. “Only those who 
have made saint-cultus itself the subject of an extended, critical and ob- 
jective study can be in a position to say what sort of generalization can, 
and what cannot, be made about it. There is plentiful room, therefore, for 
exemplary exercises, which may help to demonstrate some of the charac- 
teristics of cult-history within the field of Christian hagiology. It does 
not appear that such exercises, carried out in detachment from any other 
than a general scientific interest, have yet been published. The present 
study claims to be such.” It is an “attempt to trace a particular saint- 
cultus through its entire history.” Also R. V. G. Tasker: Notes on the 
Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean Text of Luke. 


Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale—Tome VIII: Juillet, 
1936. 

D. B. Reynders: Optimisme et théocentrisme chez saint Irénée. The 
purpose of this article is to show the spirit which animated the polemics 
of St. Irenaeus against the pessimism of the Gnostics. From a survey 
of the psychology of St. Irenaeus it is evident that he had a love 
for the human being. St. Irenaeus also recommended that man acquire a 
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knowledge of God in order to completely understand the riddles of the 
universe. A. Landgraf: Untersuchungen zu den Paulinenkommentaren des 
12. Jahrhunderts. This is the first instalment dealing with the individu- 
ality as well as the relationship between 22 twelfth century commentaries 
on St. Paul’s epistles. The relationship is shown in some instances by 
collating and in others by indicating where similarly worded passages, when 
they do exist, are found in each of the other manuscripts. The article 
should be useful for historians of dogma in tracing the influence of 
Pelagius on twelfth century commentators. P. Glorieux: Le Manuscrit 
d’Assise, Bibl. comm. 158. This article deals with the date and manner 
of composition of a manuscript important in furnishing us with an idea 
of the academic activity of the masters and students of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge for years just preceding and following 1285. This issue also con- 
tains: M. Grabmann: Le “ Breviloquium sententiarum artis theologicae ” 
du Chanoine Odaric de Verdun. D. O. Lottin: Le cas de Vignorance in- 
vincible des vérités de la foi. Quelques textes inédits. 


Revue néoscolastique de philosophie—XXXIX (deuxiéme série, no. 51) : 
August, 1936. 

A. van Leeuwen: L’analogie de Vétre. Genése et contenu du concept 
@analogie. St. Thomas in his works offers different definitions of analogy. 
They can all be reduced to three. “Analogice id est partim eadem, partim 
diversa.” The two interpretations given to that expression are explained 
and it is decided that the broader meaning of some of the modern Scholas- 
tics is not as sound as the strict meaning of the older interpreters. In 
several other places St. Thomas employed the expression “secundum prius 
et posterius ” as equal to analogical. Again in other passages following 
the usage of Plato, Aristotle, and other philosophers he used the expression 
“secundum proportionem ” as equivalent to analogical. It must always be 
remembered that proportion here has a metaphysical meaning and not a 
mathematical one. There is also explained the distinction between mathe- 
matical proportion and proportionality and how their transposition from 
mathematics to philosophy takes place. It is on the distinction between 
analogy of proportionality properly so called and improperly so called or 
the metaphor, that St. Thomas bases his distinction between mixed and 
pure perfections. Ch, Mercier: Luther et la démocratie. From history it 
is known that the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw a departure from 
Christian social order; hence, the whole background and currents of thought 
were favorable to Luther when he appeared as the champion of German 
nationalism. Luther was merely carrying over into political and social 
life his fundamental error on justification. Some of the principles he 
advocated were that the dignity of the Christian is incompatible with sub- 
mission to religious authority, that the Christian is authority in matters 
of faith and master of his own acts, that the people have the right to choose 
their own pastors, and that the secular powers should be thought of as 
taking the place of the bishops. Such and similar doctrines of his con- 
tributed greatly to begetting that spirit of individualism and absolute 
independence which constitutes the vice of modern radical democracy. 
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Here is another illustration of the truth that there does not exist a theo- 
logical error which does not have its repercussion in political and social 
life. J. Delesalle: La philosophie de M. René Le Senne. Phenomenology 
is a philosophical movement opposed to idealism. One of its exponents in 
France to-day is René Le Senne. The present article gives a lengthy 
summary of his latest book Obstacle et Valeur with a few references to 
another work of his Le Devoir. M. Le Senne devotes much attention to 
experience; one of the characteristics of which is multiplicity. That which 
gives unity to experience is the Ego. Objectively, the Ego gives rise to 
value and determination; subjectively, to the self and God. God is infinite 
value; there is a union between God and self; God has to be with us or 
else He is not God.—A special section of this number is devoted to the 
review of fourteen works in the field of esthetics. 


Zeitschrift fiir katholische theologie—60 (1936) 4. Heft. 

J. Santeler: Ist das Kausalprinzip ein blosses Postulat? The principle 
of causality is a unanimous fact of the consciousness of all human beings. 
This is explicable not on any subjective grounds, but it can be due only to 
the fact that mankind has an insight into reality. A cause is an ontological 
necessity of the contingent—this is his consciousness and the only explana- 
tion is that it must be the objective fact. Karl Rahner: Siinde als Gnaden- 
verlust in der friihkirchlichen Literatur. The nature of mortal sin is the 
responsible loss of sanctifying grace. The ordinary hand-books of theology 
give only very scanty history of this dogma especially for the early church. 
The author attempts to fill in this lacuna. Richard Hierzegger: Collecta 
und Statio. Historical investigation of the Collecta in connection with the 
Statio. Also, Hugo Rahmer: Probleme der Hippolytiiberlieferung. 


Revue Thomista— 41st year (New Series XIX), Nos. 96-97: July- 
_ October, 1936. 

Charles Perret: La notion d’exemplarité. An example is a model; psy- 
chologically, it is the ideal; metaphysically, it is the form of a thing, pre- 
existing as an objective ideal in the practical intelligence of the informing 
agent. A discussion and explanation of the meaning of exemplarity. 


Rivista de filosofia—Anno XXVII, N. 3: July-September, 1936. 

R. Mondolfo: Per Diogene d’Apollonia. Diogenes deserves higher praise 
than is ordinarily accorded him by critics. His central thought is the 
physician’s idea of assimiliation and, in order that in nature substance may 
pass into and be assimiliated by, other substances, it is necessary that all 
the things be substantially one. This conclusion, implicit in Anaxagoras’ 
crasis, he make clear and explicit; and he, consequently, rejects dualism, 
and identifies air, his principle of all, with Zeus. Federigo Enriques: 
Pluralité e moto nella polemica eleatica e in particolare negli argomenti 
di Zenone. Parmenides denied change and absolute, not relative, motion, 
because he postulated one substance continuous and homogeneous. Zeno 
followed this with a polemic against the Pythagorean notion of extension 
as consisting of indivisible particles, and his arguments should be inter- 
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preted in the light of this historical setting. Also in this number: Emilio 
Morselli: Dell’odierna rinascita religiosa, a discussion of the views of 
Parodi and Max Scheler with reference to the religious interest of the last 
twenty years. N. Bobbio: Le fenomenologia secondo M. Scheler. 


Scholastik—XI, Jahrgang, Heft 4: 1936. 

Articles in this issue are Max Rast: Zu den Beweisen fiir das géttliche 
Vorherwissen; Heinrich Weisweiler: Die géttliche Tiefe des Menschen; 
Franz Pelster: Beitrage zur Erforschung des schriftlichen Nachlasses Odo 
Rigaldis; Jakob Gemmel: Zum Probabilismus des hl. Thomas (Quodl. 8 a. 
13); August Deneffe: Wilhelm Peraldus iiber die Mittlerschaft Marid; 
Ludger Meier: Zur Frage nach dem Verfasser der Oonfutatio primatus 


Papae. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—49. Band, 4. Heft: 1936. 

The following articles are contained in this issue: Joseph Geyser: Zur 
Grundlegung der Ontologie; Caspar Nink: Sein, Wert und Ziel; Dr. Imle: 
Jaspers als Existenzphilosoph; Georg Siegmund: Gottesglaube und seelische 
Gesundheit. 


Divus Thomas—14. Band, 3.-4. Heft: September-December, 1936. 

J. Gredt: Die géttliche Mitwirkung im Lichte der thomistischen Lehre 
von Wirklichkeit und Méglichkeit; M. de Munnynck: Philosophie et 
“ Weltanschauung”; M. Benz: Das gittliche Vorherwissen der freien 
Willensakte der Geschipfe bei Thomas von Aquin in 1. Sent. d. 38 q. 1, a. 5; 
G. Jud: Scholastik und Psychopathologie; M. Thiel: Die wissenschaftliche 
Eigenart der philosophischen Bthik; E,. Spiess: Die Grundfragen der Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie; B. Kalin: St. Augustin und die Erkenntnis der Eaistenz 
Gottes; J. Kraus: Die Lehre von der realen spezifischen Hinheit in der 
alteren Skotistenschule; M. Morard: Die Schuld der Hellenen; J. Fehr: 
Zweierlei Offenbarung? Gedanken zu einer protestantischen Kontroverse ; 
C. Zimara: Die Lehre Cajetans und des Franz von Vitoria iiber das 
christliche Glaubwiirdigkeitsurteil. 


The Elements of Bthics. By Charles C. Miltner. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. Second revised edition. Pp. xiv + 378. 

This familiar and standard work appears in a revised and enlarged 
edition. First published in 1926, Dr. Miltner’s book has had a deserved 
popularity as an introductory text in moral philosophy. It is direct and 
simple in its approach to the problems of ethics but never shallow or 
merely sketchy. In its pages basic ethical principles are explained and 
applied to the problems of morality. Both expression of principles and 
their application to problems have the great virtue of being in accord with 
actual conditions and interests in the modern world. The Hlements of 
Ethics thus possesses the prime virtue of being a practical and teachable 
text. 
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The eleven chapters of Part 1 (General Ethics) contain discussions of 
happiness, law, conscience, human acts, and morality, subjective and 
objective, in addition to other matter. In Part 11 (Special Ethics) are 
found discussions of rights and duties both general and particular, life 
(homicide, suicide, etc.), moral truth, charity, justice, society, the family, 
education, the state and eugenics in addition to many other subjects. The 
two concluding problems are entitled “The Nation and War” and “The 
Nation and Peace.” New study questions and an enlarged bibliography are 
also included in this edition. 

JoHN K. RYAN. 


The Catholic University of America. 


A Textbook of Logic. By Sylvester J. Hartman. New York: American 
Book Co., 1936. Pp. xv + 448. 


Father Sylvester J. Hartman, C.PP.S., of the faculty of St. Joseph’s 
College, Collegeville, Ind., has given the fundamentals of logic a complete 
and clear expression in this book. This clarity and completeness of ex- 
position and the large amount of illustrative material and exercises that 
the work contains make it a very practical text for the student of the 
traditional logic. The book is divided into six sections. Of these, the first 
includes eight chapters on concepts and terms; the second, two chapters 
on judgments and propositions; the third, two chapters on immediate in- 
ference; the fourth, four chapters on the syllogism; the fifth, nine chapters 
on scientific method. The sixth and final section has two chapters upon 
the fallacies of induction and deduction. There are also an appendix on the 
psychological sources of error and an introduction by Dr. Francis Augustine 
Walsh, O.S.B. 

In his preface the author states that his work is “. . . a conservative 
exposition of the teachings of logic in which due attention is given to 

valuable recent developments of this science.” With regard to recent 
developments in the field of logic the work has certain deficiencies. Thus 
there is no discussion of symbolic logic; only the traditional treatment of 
the syllogism is given, with no mention of the antilogism and related 
doctrines; criticisms of the square of opposition are not discussed; dis- 
cussion of recent treatments of the proposition is also lacking. The biblio- 
graphy does not list any of the works of Bertrand Russell and A. N. 
Whitehead in the field of logic. Lacking also is mention of works such as 
Eaton’s General Logic, Miss Stebbing’s A Modern Introduction to Logic and 
Lewis’ and Langford’s Symbolic Logic, among other recent works. Father 
Hartman’s book would have been strengthened in no small degree if it 
had considered the developments in logic made by the modern logicians even 
if he did not agree with all of them. Yet in spite of these deficiencies his 
work does fulfill in an unusually complete way its purpose of providing a 
text in Aristotelian logic. 

K. RYAN. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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